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CHRISTMAS 


OULD you 

buy Christ- 
mas Seals if you knew they 
had helped to reduce the 
tuberculosis death-rate? In 
the past twenty years the 
death-rate has been cut in 
half—a saving of more than 


SEALS 


125,000 lives in the 
year 1928 alone. 
“Buy Christmas Seals,” for 
they are fighting tubercu- 
losis every day of the year. 

Christmas Seals give pro- 
tection to your friends, to 
your family—and to you! 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible ae containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution fof sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editori 


LOOK DOWN INTO CHINA TO-DAY 


HOUSANDS of generous people who are not 
affected by statements issued by professional 
or volunteer relief workers, begin to look up 

and take notice when the regular correspondents in 
distant lands start sending thousands of words about 
some desperate situation. Cables from China cost 
large sums, and yet thousands of words are now com- 
ing through about the Chinese famine. We called 
the attention of our people to it in May and June, 
and dropped the matter for the summer with the vague 
hope that the few millions sent plus the harvests 


might tide things over, but now find that we ought to . 


have kept it before our people steadily. Many mil- 
lions of people are in desperate need in China. One 
little can of some cheap brand of soup such as any one 
of us would be glad to hand out would be a godsend 
to an entire family. We fill the can with water once 
to dilute it. The Chinese family could. fill it six times 
and lie down to sleep with a better feeling than they 
had had in months. It is a desperate hour when 
human beings come to the point where they must 
chew almost any kind of root and make soup of 
leaves and grass. 

The International Famine Relief Commission 
which met at Tientsin, Nov. 14-16, checked up on 
trustworthy reports from nine provinces of China, 
and then asked for $12,000,000 to be addressed to the 
China Famine Relief Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, the American Red Cross, and other 
public bodies in England, France, etc. At the same 
time the committee asked the Nanking Government 
for a further sum of $8,000,000 to complete a total 
of $20,000,000 needed if “serious loss of life is to be 
avoided.” 

In Honan province alone, three million are 
starving. In other provinces conditions are almost as 
bad. The self-contained correspondent of the New 
York Times says that delegates to the International 
Famine Relief Commission were “dismayed” at the 
“mounting totals’ of those in dire need, at the stories 
of suffering in the north, where ‘“‘the first snows of 
winter have fallen,’ and “bleak winds have brought 
untold misery to millions.” And so all the way to 
Yunnen in the far south, “every province reports 
hunger and exhaustion of supplies.””’ Why not let 
them die? Why not rid the world of so many people 
so near the abyss anyway? Why not let cold, and 


pestilence, and famine, already so hard at work, have 
it all their own way? Why gird ourselves to the bat- 
tle? Why deprive ourselves of a single tankful of 
gasoline or a single theater ticket or a single big meal? 
Because if we were anywhere near we would be com- 
pelled to help anyway, no matter what our philosophy. 
We simply could not stand it not to help. But also 
because our philosophy is Christian and we can not 
see our brothers have need and close our hearts? 
May God give us spectacles which will correct our 
myopia and help us to look down into China in her 
hour of peril and need. If we could only look, we 
would raise the millions needed in a week. 
* * 
PROUD OF MALDEN 


E are more delighted with the letter at the 

head of the Reactions in this issue than with 

any other that has come in along time. A 
member of the Malden Mission Circle, moved by a 
letter from Miss Powell and the editorial “A Cry 
from the Hills,” went to work and raised $150 for 
Friendly House, Inman’s Chapel, North Carolina. 
Because of this, Thanksgiving Day at Friendly House, 
in the home of this president of the Malden Mission 
Circle, with everybody who contributed to this work, 
and the new pastor, Mr. Brooks, must have been a 
much happier day. How quickly our people respond 
when they really see something concrete and appealing. 

* * 


A CELLAR FOR CANFIELD OF GREENSBORO 
HE next step for our church to take in North 
Carolina,” said Ruth G. Downing of Friendly 
House, recently, “is to help the Rev. Harry E. 
Canfield build a new church in Greensboro.” 

There spoke the true missionary—burdened to 
be sure in her own field but because of the burdens 
able to feel for people bearing heavy burdens in other 
fields. 

This remark reinforces the impression made upon 
us by the impromptu address of the Rev. Mary Grace 
Canfield at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. Mrs. 
Canfield possesses the great gift of being specific and 
concrete. In five minutes she painted a picture. A 
feeble reproduction of it may be found in our report 
of the meeting where she spoke. 

In Massachusetts or New York possibly we might 
find without much searching a Universalist church 
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with a beautiful edifice and an utterly discouraged 
membership, about ready to give up and sell the 
church. In North Carolina and other Southern states 
without much searching, we certainly can find little 
groups of Universalists straining every nerve to build 
a church, and if not a church at least a cellar in which 
to worship. And why do they want the church? To 
be more comfortable themselves? Not a bit of it. 
To better house a beautiful faith and to attract 
young people who should be set free from some of the 
superstitions which threaten to alienate them entirely 
from the church. 

We are glad that there is a stirring in the tree 
tops which tells us that Universalist people are wak- 
ing up to the importance of home and foreign mis- 
sionary work. 

A minimum for Canfield of Greensboro should be 
a dry, warm, clean cellar to preach in. 

* * 


SPEIGHT AT HIS BEST 


E have read Dr. Speight’s new book,* “The 

Life and Writings of John Bunyan,” and see 

clearly why the “Religious Book of the 

Month Club” selected it to send out in November to 

their five or six thousand subscribers. A professor of 

philosophy, a professor-elect of biography, a man of 

broad scholarship, and blessed with a remarkable 
gift in using the English language, wrote the book. 

From the battlefields of England, when men 
fought for the right to follow the voice of conscience, 
thousands fled to the little settlements on Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Other thousands held their ground. 
John Bunyan was one of these. When we come to 
celebrate the courage of those who faced the priva- 
tions of the wilderness we ought also to celebrate the 
courage and sacrifices of those who gave us a free 
England. The Pilgrim Father and the Bedford 
tinker belong to the same household of faith. This 
Bunyan story is an unusually dramatic part of the 
story of the Come-outer, the Independent, the Bap- 
tist, the Quaker, the Congregationalist, the Uni- 
versalist. 

“So Bunyan went to prison,” says Dr. Speight, 
“and but for occasional liberties granted by lenient 
jailers lay there twelve years, and once again it was 
proved that stone walls can not imprison an active 
mind nor man’s cruelty to man discourage a soul’s 
loyalty to God.” 

There was much more than mere defiance of a 
bishop in the stubbornness of Bunyan. There was 
witness to the validity of the inner light as a guide in 
religious matters, and there was assertion of the 
right of any man who believed he had a message to 
instruct the people. 

Better than any writer on Bunyan whose work 
we have seen Dr. Speight makes these things clear. 
And he also shows us that no matter how bravely 
Bunyan and thousands of others might have with- 
stood the King and the Established Church, ‘‘their 
suffering for conscience’ sake” and their “reaffirma- 
tion of the meaning of Christianity for every day life 
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*The Life and Writings of John Bunyan. 
B. Speight. Harper and Brothers. Price $2.00. 
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would not have made so signal a contribution to re- 
ligious development if there had not appeared a 
spokesman capable of voicing the convictions of these 
men and women in the spiritual vernacular of prac- 
tical and personal religion.”” That spokesman was 
Bunyan and his greatest trumpet was “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

When we come to examine the question as to 
what it was that made Protestantism interested first 
of all in personal religious experience, we shall miss 
the way, according to Dr. Speight, unless we study 
the influence of John Bunyan. 

A good idea of what is in this book may be gained 
from the chapter headings. They are: “John Bunyan, 
Labourer, Answers the Justices.” “England in 
Bunyan’s Days.” “A Tinker Tells How God Called 
Him.” “A Soul Divided Against Itself.”’ “Imprison- 
ment Used to the Glory of God.” “The Story of a 
Pilgrim Soul: I.” ‘Interlude: The Motive of the 
Allegory.” “The Story of a Pilgrim Soul: II.” ‘The 
Road to Ruin and the Battles of God for Man’s Soul.” 
“More of the Pilgrim Way.” “Bunyan’s Literary 
Indebtedness.” “‘How Bunyan Used His Freedom.”’ 
“Bunyan’s Genius.” “What Bunyan Gave to 
Christian Faith and Order.” 

Mr. Alfred Noyes indulged in some sharp criti- 
cisms of “Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ and of John Bunyan, 
just as this book was going through the press. The 
work is a full and convincing answer to Mr. Noyes 
although it was written before he made his ad- 
dress. Noyes asserts that Bunyan was a bigot who 
deserved all he got on earth including his imprison- 
ment, that there is nothing of value in “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” except what Bunyan took from the Bible, 
and that the Bible phrases he borrowed were spoiled 
by his talent. We are glad that Noyes spoke out. 
His address is a yardstick useful in measuring Noyes 
but not much use in measuring Bunyan. Apart from 
all questions of literary criticism, how we should hate 
to belong to the fellowship of those who do not thrill 
at the recital of a story like that of John Bunyan. 

Speight makes that story live again with all its 
pathos, beauty and suggestiveness. And his chap- 
ters dealing with Bunyan’s work as a writer make 
this truculent poet cut a sorry figure. 

Christian in ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” said: ‘“The soul 
of religion is the practical part of it.” Dr. Speight 
puts these words at the head of one of his most de- 
lightful chapters, and shows us the service Bunyan 
rendered by his stern criticism of the religion of mere 
talk. In an age when both in Bedford and in London 
there were many “who were satisfied with an outward 
and formal compliance . . . . Bunyan in the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets preached in his books as 
by word and example, a religion which will always 
find its apostles ‘so long as man believes that he has 
a soul and is responsible for his actions.’ ” 

Contrary to the idea so often advanced that Bun- 
yan portrayed in Christian the one commendable 
type of pilgrim, Dr. Speight shows clearly his sym- 
pathy with a great variety of types. 

The church with which Bunyan was associated 
had “a broad and inclusive covenant as a basis of 
fellowship.” The basis was “faith in Christ and 
holiness of life, without respect to this or that circum- 
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stance or opinion in outward or circumstantial things.” 
Bunyan himself sympathized with this broad stand- 
point of his church. It is a great thing to make a man 
'live again as Speight gives life to Bunyan in this 
noble and fascinating book. 

* * 


ONCE MORE THE FASCIST DAUGHTERS 
WOMAN whose judgment we value said to us 
not long ago that she deeply regretted the 
criticism of the D. A. R. which has appeared in 
| “the Christian Leader, that she had been a member of 
the organization in Minnesota and loved it, and 
| whatever mistakes might have been made she thought 
we had better stand by it. 
Our reply was and is that as a Son of the Revo- 
lution through at least five lines we spoke as one in 
the circle of relatives, proud of the family name, and 
that we were impelled to speak by acts on the part 
of the National Board of the D. A. R. wh.ch go far 
beyond “mistakes,” and threaten either the disrup- 
tion of the organization or such a change in its ideals 
and methods as will practically make it over and 
direct it towards ends unpatriotic, un-American, and 
un-Christian. 

We refer of course to the action of several higher 
officials of the organization in lending themselves 
either directly or indirectly to a blacklisting of well 
known societies and citizens who do not favor ex- 
treme military preparedness or whose ideas of civic 
or religious duty may be different from those held by 
these ladies. 

We become a party to the proceedings, however, 
not because we are a Son of the Revolution, but be- 
cause of our membership in the Christian Church, 
and because of the attack of these misguided ladies, or 
the men they approve, on Fosdick, McConnell, 
Anderson, Cadman, the late Francis E. Clark and 
other honored leaders of the Christian Church. 

Also because some of them have assailed or ap- 
proved assailing the patriotism of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, and twenty 
odd other useful civic and religious organizations, all 
of which are charged with being “interlocking and 
radical groups” perhaps tied up with Soviet Russia. 

The little group which has taken control of the 
D. A. R. and kept control by a campaign of misrep- 
resentation has allied itself with a group of “‘pro- 
fessional patriots,’’ one of whom has just lost a suit 
for slander, and with publications like the now defunct 
and discredited “‘Patches,”’ which people of even 
average intelligence ought to have seen through, and 
did see through when not warped by passion and 
prejudice. 

When the Board of Managers of the D. A. R. 
denied their connection with ‘‘the blacklist’? men like 
Dr. L. O. Hartman presented the evidence in the form 
of documents mailed out from the National Head- 
quarters of the D. A. R. in Washington by the Com- 
mittee on National Defense. If there is any doubt 
on the part of any interested person the files of Zzon’s 
Herald, Copley Square, Boston, are open to them. 
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After expelling Mrs. Bailie, whose case we referred 
to some time ago, the National Board of Management 
of the D. A. R., at a meeting October 31, expelled 
Mrs. Mary P. Macfarland of Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
state president of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, an officer of the League of Women 
Voters, a graduate of Smith College, and a charming 
and intelligent and public-spirited woman. The 
charge against Mrs. Macfarland was that she wrote 
and circulated things derogatory to the D. A. R. 

If the evidence that Mrs. Macfarland so clearly 
presents could be spread throughout the membership 
of the D. A. R. we have faith enough in that fine or- 
ganization to believe it would make quick work of 
this Brousseau clique now in charge. 

Mrs. Macfarland, after presenting a mass of in- 

teresting affidavits, says: ‘““Now, let us see what has 
happened. The President-General ‘duly authenti- 
cates’ Mr. Marvin (of the Keymen of America) and 
‘men of his type.’ The chairman of the National 
Defense Committee refers chapters (of the D. A. R.) 
to ‘Patches’ and the Daily Data Sheet for reliable ‘in- 
formation.’ The Daily Data Sheet authenticates both 
‘Patches’ and its companion volume, ‘Pastors, Poli- 
ticians, Pacifists.’ I will therefore confine my refer- 
ences entirely to the last two documents thus spon- 
sored by our National Headquarters. Let us assume 
that the Daughters read them. Daughters of various 
religious denominations will find their bishops, pas- 
tors and leading laymen defamed. They will find it 
asserted that there is a conviction of the attachment 
of a great body directed by these men to a pot of 
Soviet gold. Some of these men thus attacked hold 
commissions in the army as chaplains. .. . As for 
individual national leaders who are thus directly or. 
implicitly connected we should have few true patriots 
left. ... I am not discussing the question as to 
whether the D. A. R. has a right to have lists of de- 
sired speakers. It undoubtedly has such aright. . . 
I am thus discussing solely documents sponsored or 
recommended by the D. A. R. which charge honored 
societies and leading men and women with being 
radical, subversive, unpatriotic . . . . when I know 
from personal knowledge that the charge is absolutely 
untrue and therefore defamatory.” 

Mrs. Macfarland is the wife of a General Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches. She makes her de- 
fense, which is also a powerful attack, as a citizen and 
as a member of a D. A. R. Chapter, not as a wife. 
But as a wife she is in a position to know very well 
how far the Federal Council is from the views attrib- 
uted to it. 

In the way that the D. A. R. is governed to-day, 
in the way that Mrs. Bailie and Mrs. Macfarland 
have been tried and convicted, in the iron-handed 
methods which the National Board is taking to per- 
petuate its policies and its rule—we see the beginnings 
of a fascism as inimical to true American ideals as 
the worst communism conceivable. 

There is a revolution as much needed to-day as 
‘Sn the days that tried men’s souls.” It is a revolution 
inside the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
To the many true patriots in that great organization 
we say: “Do not resign. Stay in and end the regime 
of misrule, slander and injustice.” 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
And Be a Friend to Man 


Johannes 


the Pigeon River twelve miles from the 
railroad which runs from Asheville, N. C., 
to Murphy, six miles from one of the main 
trunk lines of concrete road, three thousand 
feet above sea level in the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, stands Inman’s Chapel, a preaching point 
for sixty years, and Friendly House, the new social 
center station of the Woman’s National Missionary 
Association of the Universalist Church. In the moun- 
tains, and down in the valleys below, it is known as 
Miss Powell’s place, and so it is. Her vision, self- 
sacrifice, and courage have brought it into being. 
The chapel is a little old frame building constructed 
about twenty years ago. It is used for an 11 o’clock 
Sunday school to which anywhere from thirty-three 
to eighty-three people come, and for a preaching ser- 
vice Sunday nights to which anywhere from thirty to 
one hundred come, a good proportion of whom are 
young men. 

Friendly House is a nine-room frame building 
with large porches used as a home for the resident 
workers, the Rev. Hannah J. Powell and Miss Ruth 
G. Downing, for temporary quarters for the teachers 
of the summer school, for social gatherings and 
mothers’ meetings, as a library, dispensary, telephone 
station, emergency relief bureau and general power 
house for the whole valley. 

It does all these things by being first and foremost 
a cheery home to which neighbors for miles around 
can go, for a bit of human contact, advice, and friendly 
help. And also go to render help to two women who 
could not carry on if they did not have the grace to 
accept as well as the disposition and ability to give. 

The natural surroundings are indescribably beau- 
tiful. Only thirty-two miles from Asheville, the 
scenery is of the same general character. But where 
Asheville looks off at the higher ranges, Inman’s 
Chapel and Friendly House are among the ranges. 
The buildings stand on the first rise of ground above 
tumultuous Pigeon River and face the steep wooded 
banks the stream has made on the other side. Up 
and down the stream the residents have fine views of 
the higher peaks. Their first contact with the sunrise 
always is in the west. The first rays pass far above 
their deep gorge and gild the summit of Lickstone and 
Cold Mountains. Then slowly and majestically they 
creep down the mountains to fall in beauty on their 
own pines and hemlocks. 

One of the first things to which I was summoned 
after a night in Friendly House was to ‘‘see the sun 
rise in the west.”” It made me think of the Californian 
who summoned me to see the sun rise out of the 
Pacific. 

A paper mill has built a railway up the Pigeon 
River from Canton to Sunburst, fourteen miles, and 
twice each day a train stops in front of Friendly House, 
going down in the morning and coming back in the 
afternoon. And generally a freight car or two stands 
on the siding at Inman to which trucks are bringing 
the chunks of chestnut and poplar for the mill. A 


passenger coach, old and battered, heated by a stove, 
is hauled at the end of the three-car lumber train and 


_ forms a link for Spruce, Sunburst, Inman and other 


hamlets or clearings with the great world down below 
in the valley. 

Sunburst, two miles above Inman’s Chapel, 
once had a lumber mill. When it came in “‘public- 
works,” as they are called, came in. Hundreds of 
men were employed in the woods adjacent to or at 
the mill. When it moved out, it left sheds and barns, 
little dwellings and logging camps, to rot down and 
go back to mould and dust, and a bedraggled little 
hamlet, hard hit and discouraged, to struggle on as 
best it could. But the railroad did not leave Sunburst, 
for lumbering on a smaller scale could still be profit- 
ably carried on. Up in the wilder parts of the moun- 
tain the pulp wood is cut, sawed in three or four foot 
lengths, and slid down the mountainside in a wooden 
trough filled with a rushing stream called a flume. The 
flume operates like a cross between a toboggan slide 
and a canal, the bigger pieces of wood pushing the 
water out ahead of them, but never slacking speed 
until with a wild leap they pitch themselves upon a 
pile near the road where they can be easily reached 


by truck. Utilizing the same pr nciple, sugar growers | 


in the Hawaiian Islands float the cane to the mill. 
So besides the farming and gardening there is other 
work going on in the Pigeon River valley, and in the 
mountains back of it. 

Time was when all these little places, Inman’s, 


Sunburst, Spruce, were isolated, cut off by bad roads — 


and distances from stores and settlements. There is 
isolation still back in the hills, up the little East Fork, 
on farms where there are no roads practicable for 
travelers except on mule-back. But those days have 
passed in the Pigeon River Valley itself. At Bethel 
High School (Woodrow), six miles below Inman’s, 
the concrete road begins. And their own road, a bit 


rough perhaps, is made of stone and is practicable for ~ 
One can leave © 
fashionable Asheville at 10 and be at Inman’s Chapel _ 


motor cars all seasons of the year. 


easily at 12. The rural mail delivery goes up the 


Pigeon River from Canton and the Rev. Hannah 
Powell’s address is R. D. 2, Canton, North Carolina. — 
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The telephone has come to Inman’s Chapel, and in an | 
instant contact can be made with a good small-town | 


hospital at Waynesville, or with physicians needed 
in the valley. 


Where the Big East Fork and the West Fork of | 
the Pigeon River come together on the concrete road — 


the high school stands, and the school bus goes up the 
Finally the | 


Pigeon River to pick up qualified pupils. 
consolidated grade school has come or is coming, for 


I saw the building going up, only a quarter of a mile 
below Inman’s Chapel, to be ready in January—four 


rooms and an auditorium—marking a new day for the 
little children of Burnett Siding, Sunburst, Inman’s. 
and other places along the Pigeon River. 

There are better schools, better roads, better 
communications, than when the Rev. Hannah Powell 


I 
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| began work at Inman’s Chapel seven years ago—and 
better everything than when Father Inman was 
ordained just sixty years ago. 

Therefore one might ask why is it necessary to 

| have a chapel and a Friendly House up this valley. 
_ If isolation is ended why is not the work ended? 
The answer is that there is isolation enough left, 
modified though it may be, and that isolation is only 
| part of the story anyway. Another answer is that 
| the hills are literally swarming with children. 

Go up and down the Pigeon River and you may 
see few adults—a house here and there, a hamlet 
| every few miles, a lonely store half the time locked up 
| when one wants to go in, a truck hauling wood, a man 
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schools at least in some parts of the valley are only 
slowly coming up from a rather low standard, and 
where a Friendly House is an indescribable comfort 
and help. 

To be specific, there are outbreaks of contagious 
skin trouble in families. All sleeping together, if one 
gets it all get it. The workers attack such diseases 
with zine ointment and wipe them out. A child 
runs against a hot pan in which cane syrup is boiling. 
Bandages and more zine ointment and repeated 
dressings are called for until the ugly sore is healed up. 
A white-faced woman comes running. A log has 
rolled over her eleven-year-old boy who was up the 
mountain helping his father. Telephone? Of course, 


CHILDREN AND MOTHERS IN ATTENDANCE UPON THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT FRIENDLY HOUSE 


busy with his corn—but no great activity. But be- 
tween 7 and 9 a. m. and 4 to 6 p. m. there are children 
moving in every direction, coming down out of side 
valleys, walking in groups of six or eight along the 
railroad track, going down the road, trudging the 
weary miles to get learning. 

The school bus comes up to the turn of the road 
as we have said, but the sixteen-year-old from the 
Little East Fork who is so determined to have an 
education and who by great sacrifice has fitted herself 
for high school, has to walk three or four miles to get 
the bus every day, sun or storm, and if the clock is 
off or the bus ahead of time and she misses it, straight 
on down the valley she goes another four or five miles 
on foot. 

There are these children, then, most of them 
living in one or two room cabins, many of them in 
homes where the wolf is never far from the door. 
They often have a margin of food or money or income 
when winter comes to the mountains which would make 
even the poorest of our readers catch their breath. 
They live where work is rough and dangerous, and 
where accidents happen, where diet can not be easily 
varied and where sickness is not uncommon, where 


but the doctor when he hears the story says what 
any modern medical man would say, ‘““Get him down 
here to the hospital as soon as you can.” So the little 
worker drives her car to the forks of the river to meet 
the men carrying the limp form of the little boy, so 
black in the face with bruises as to be unrecognizable, 
and rushes him to Waynesville. The worst of it in 
this case proved to be only the broken leg and a boy 
unconscious from shock and the fearful pummeling 
of the log. By prompt treatment he was brought 
around and now runs in and out of Friendly House 
without a limp. There are women to be carried down 
to the doctor or dentist, waited for and brought back. 
Sometimes one trip will do. At other times a dozen 
trips are necessary for a single patient. 

In one night only at Friendly House I saw nothing 
of these errands or emergencies. I saw, however, the 
friendly spirit which makes the house such a restful 
place for people to go. Even the children come in to 
sit a little while. It is all understood. There is 
nothing of constraint. A boy might stay an hour, 
doing nothing, saying nothing, but taking everything 
in and having a fine time. Some of the neighbors 
dropped in to see me—a natural thing to them, for 
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hospitality is woven in the very fiber of which they 
are made. 

It was warm in Friendly House and light—two 
indispensable things for a friendly house, anywhere. 

Stepping to the window one can see the railroad 
track, a freight car half loaded, perhaps a truck back- 
ing up to it, and the night I was there a little fire near 
it surrounded by half a dozen men and boys. Beyond 
the track is the river and across the river the dark 
steep woods. 

Between the front porch and the track there is a 
combination garage and stable and a little grassy pad- 
dock for Lex. 

The railroad station is a small shelter with boards 
gone from the bottom—no agent, no operator, nothing 
but a bit of shelter. 

The supper table at Friendly House was lighted 
with oil lamps; cooking was done on both a wood and 
an oil stove. We had for supper delicious chipped beef 


READY FOR THE NEXT EMERGENCY 


creamed, boiled potatoes, hot biscuits, string beans, 
and for dessert wild mountain strawberries preserved 
and served with whipped cream. And there was good 
hot coffee. Cream, milk and butter had come up the 
valley in the little automobile, on the last trip it had 
made. The road from Canton luckily passes near a 
creamery. The cooks were the two girls who had been 
out all day at other work, but who knew how to feed 
and water Lex and to “feed and water” me. Neither 
Lex nor I held back after our day in the open. 

There were four cats and a pet rabbit to be fed 
also, and all were looked after in the ways that seem 
good to them. 

Talking with Miss Downing about their successes 
and failures, I soon discovered that the summer 
school looms large in their scheme. 

It had a registration of about fifty this (the 
seventh) year. The aim is to supplement the public 
schools and keep the children busy in the long weeks 
when the public schools are closed. Some interesting 
developments in public school courses have taken place 
as a result of some of the demands of parents and 
pupils who have been in touch with the summer 
school. 

This winter Miss Powell is starting a night 
school. It will be hard work, but it is needed. “Miss 
Powell,”’ said a boy to her not long ago, ‘‘when are 
you going to have a night school for fellows like me 
and Jim who didn’t get to go to public school as we 
ought?” 

Not only will the school train “me,” who is 
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nineteen, and “Jim,’’,who is fifteen, but it will train 
also the volunteer teachers who will have to be called 
in. 

We made a little trip on foot that night to call 
on neighbors “next door’ and neighbors a mile or two 
off. 

At the home of “‘Bob”’ we stopped to see his wife, 
a granddaughter of Father Inman, and the eight little 
children—as neat, as quiet, as respectful, as dear, 
children as one would see in many a day. When I 
talked with Miss Powell about it later, she called it 
“one of the most beautiful families I have ever 
seen.” And then, true to form, she burst out, “Tf 
that Harold does not land in a technical school” — 

It is “Bob,” the father, who has such a way with 
automobiles. When neighbors come to borrow the 
ear from Friendly House for their errands they know 
that they stand a good chance to get it promptly if 
they can say that Bob will drive it. 

On in the moonlight that night we made our way, 
following the railroad track. I thought I was “up” 
on trestles long and short, and all manner of cattle 
guards, but this track had something to show me. 
In the shadow of a mountain where the light of the 
moon did not fall we lighted the lantern. But in spite 
of all precautions we passed the pile of ties where the 
trail we sought left the track, and went on half a mile 
or more. We passed over one trestle which Miss 
Downing could not forget, for on her first walk here 
she fell between the ties and got painful reminders of 
the experience for many a day. 

Back at the right spot we turned off along the 
woods, over a clearing and through a corn patch. 
We came to a three-room and attic cabin. The dog 
gave violent notice—plainly to advise those within 
and not to intimidate those without. After some de- 
lay we entered. We had come to see a daughter of 
Father Inman, Aunt Matt Pruett. We saw her but 
did not speak, as she was in bed, deep in a feather bed, 
a granddaughter by her side. The daughter had not 
yet gone to bed. 

The dim light, the breaking of twigs, the little 
fire that sprang up against the smouldering log, the 
child that spoke to Miss Downing out of the darkness 
and apologized for going to bed, the baby sister that 
cried and had to be picked up to be nursed, the mother 
who did the honors and made us feel it was all right 
to come early or late, the talk—of the river, its moods, 
its crossings, of work, of school, of Friendly House— 
long will linger in my memory. 

Here, too, the generations come and go. Here, 
too, men discover that only by the toil of their hands 
will they be enabled to eat bread, and here, too, has 
come a faith that there is One who cares and that the 
heart of religion is kindness. Friendly House, by the 
side of the road, is a pledge and a symbol of that faith. 


* * * 


HOW’S YOUR APPETITE? 
A list of well-known quality foods at very low prices: 


Rinso,.large package’... otc) esis Ae 19¢ 
Old: Dutch Cleanser, \3).cans.. 4. kee ares oct eee eee 19¢ 
Quaker Oats; 3small packages so.) eng eee ee 25¢ 
Shredded Wheat.;2 packages). avai...) ene eee 19¢ 
Royal Baking Powder, 12-ounce tin....:................ 43¢ 


Chain grocery catalogue. 
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Who Came?---An Advent Meditation 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


The angel answered and said unto her, The Holy 
Spirit shall come upon thee and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee; wherefore also that which 
is to be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.— 
Luke 1 : 35. 


~) HE late Dr. Orello Cone, distinguished rep- 
Ao; resentative of the best type of modern New 
S| Testament scholarship, once characterized 
we} Jesus as “the enigma of the centuries and 
the solution of their problems.”” It is an apt reminder 
of the two aspects of Jesus’ character that persistently 
challenge attention. Absorption in one can not en- 
tirely insulate us from consciousness of the other. 

It is the habit of the present day to center at- 
tention on Jesus as the solvent of problems, the 
teacher, exemplar, leader, guide, and relegate interest 
in the enigma of his person to the outer rim of thought 
or even endeavor to banish it altogether. It is a 
wholesome habit. It brings us into closer fellowship 
with the purpose of him who protested, ‘‘Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” 
than any absorption, however devout and enthralling, 
in the challenging mystery of his being. To the 
Christian disciple who has caught the spirit of the 
Master, Jesus is not so much a cosmic puzzle to be 
solved as a teacher to be heeded and leader to be 
followed. It is rather significant that three of the 
four gospels are primarily concerned with the sayings 
and doings of Jesus as the Son of Man and only one 
with a profound philosophy of his being as the Son 
of God, and even the fourth is shot through with in- 
timate human appeal. 

Nevertheless the enigma is there, elusive, un- 
escapable. Jesus challenges thought as well as loyalty, 
and not to think about him is to confess intellectual 
bankruptcy. There may well come pauses for medi- 
tation in the busiest and most serviceable days. The 
most strenuous followers of the Christian way of life 
do well to think, in this Advent foregleam of the 
Christmas day of joy, of the Wayfarer—whence he 
comes and whither he goes and what manner of being 
he is who opens the road across the valleys and over 
the hills of the human journey. 

We may not set up our thinking as the measure 
and test of discipleship, not even of our own; but it 
may illuminate it and help us to meet it. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one toward another’’—that is the test. Nothing 
else must obscure it. No differing answers to the 
eternal enigma must disrupt the fellowship of those 
who meet it. But in the intellectual freedom and 
eandor that such a unity of love and loyalty creates 
we may find our discipleship taking on new meaning 
and incentive as we ponder for a while the age-long 
question, Who came when Christ was born? 

One of the books on Jesus most widely read just 
now is Bruce Barton’s ‘“‘The Man Nobody Knows.” 
The naive assumption of the title is that nobody has 
known Jesus until we of to-day have discovered him, 
and that we have discovered him because our char- 
acteristic ways of thinking and special needs have 


revealed the secret of his peculiar nature. The implica- 
tion is that the mystic, the saint, the lover, the savior, 
the servant of God and friend of man, are phases of his 
personality of but incidental import. He is best under- 
stood, as a man of personal power, by the advertising 
expert or the leader of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Now the curious fact is that at every stage of 
Christian history people have felt about Jesus in 
exactly that same way. I can imagine the author of 
the Fourth Gospel, written when Christianity was 
projected into the philosophical currents of the world 
of Grecian thought, thinking of Jesus as the man 
nobody had known until he and his kind had set him 
forth as ‘‘the Word made flesh.”” To Luther and Cal- 
vin, struggling to free men from ecclesiastical tyranny, 
Jesus was the bringer of individual redemption, and 
in that enhanced sense of personal significance modern 
democracy took its rise. Then came the liberal move- 
ment, in which we Universalists have had an honor- 
able part, that discovered Jesus in the story of the 
Prodigal Son and of the Good Samaritan and to which 
the Christianity of the preceding centuries seemed a 
foreign tongue. Those of us whose days of ardent 
youthful visions opened thirty years ago—visions 
which, please God! we may never lose—recall the 
prophets of the social gospel, like Walter Rauschen- 
busch and Washington Gladden, and our glowing 
conviction that at last we knew what Christ came to 
do, that at last we had become discoverers of that 
prophet of the kingdom who had been lost in the un- 
comprehending centuries. And so one might’ go on, 
to point out that to thousands of crusaders for in- 
ternational good-will Christ is supremely the Prince 
of Peace, born for this very hour of the world’s sore 
need; or that he is, above all else, the healing Christ, 
the soother of the troubled souls of men affrighted by 
the hideous tumult and ghastly nightmares of a dis- 
ordered world. 

It is an amazing phenomenon—this everlasting 
contemporaneousness of one born in Palestine two 
thousand years ago, whom the world seemingly ever 
outgrows only to find him ever awaiting it at the 
cross-roads! To him might be applied the words of 
Emerson’s Brahma: 


“They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings.”’ 


The truth would seem to be that Jesus is the 
contemporary of every age because he is ageless. 
Each generation thinks it knows him so well that it 
can hardly conceive of other generations knowing him 
at all. If he is understood in the vernacular of this 
day’s peculiar tasks, it is because his speech is the 
timeless speech of the Universal Spirit, which the 
faithful servants of God in each generation ever trans- 
late afresh. The ancient miracle of Pentecost is re- 
enacted, and Parthians, Medes, Elamites and dwellers 
in Mesopotamia each hear the Spirit speaking in his 
own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

A distinguished architect has remarked that a 
style that is merely up-to-date to-day will be out-of- 
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date to-morrow. The secret of Jesus’ being forever 
up to date is that he is forever dateless. Because he is 
the enigma of the centuries he is continually speaking 
the solving word that goes to the heart of their shift- 
ing problems. 

We must, then, supplement the historical classi- 
fications of Jesus, one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow, by something more fundamental if we are 
to so much as glimpse the secret of his abiding in- 
fluence, which, as Emerson put it, ‘is not so much 
written as ploughed into the history of this world.” 
To the descriptions of the annalist must be added 
the insight of the seer. That is what is given, I am 
ever more deeply persuaded, in the immortal stories of 
the birth of Christ, especially those that represent 
him as distinctively the child of the Holy Spirit. 
What does that mean? 

Speaking with deep reverence and in the candor 
that accords with the inmost genius of Christian 
loyalty, I think it means this: that in the quality of 
spiritual endowment that made Jesus the Christ he 
was in the deepest sense the child of the Holy Spirit. 
That states not a biological process but a spiritual 
result, told as an Oriental would tell it in poetic and 
symbolic speech. Compared with that spiritual 
heritage his human parentage so little accounted for 
what was distinctive in him as to be virtually negligible. 
After the flesh the child of Joseph and Mary, child of 
a Nazarene home in the Roman province of Palestine. 
But how little that tells of him! How little that ac- 
counts for the all-important thing about him!—that 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea there 
came into the world, as not before or since, the supreme 
accession of the spirit of God, the shining embodiment 
of “‘the humanity of God and the divinity of man.” 
The human origin pales in comparison with the 
heavenly. That is the all-important truth about 
Jesus. In that region of spiritual insight is the secret 
of Jesus’ enigmatic personality to be discovered. That 
is why we are paying him homage to-day. That is 
ultimately why we celebrate Christmas. That is 
what the imperishable stories of Jesus’ heavenly birth 
are telling us if we read them in the imaginative mood 
enkindled by devout Christian experience, where the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life. 

This manner of speech is not peculiar to attempts 
to interpret the personality of Jesus. Many historians 
have endeavored to penetrate the baffling mystery of 
the greatness of Abraham Lincoln. The story of his 
life is more familiar than the biography of any Ameri- 
can—his birth as the child of the wandering Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, flowering briefly in the 
squalor of the wilderness; his self-education by the 
blazing hearthfire of the squatter’s hut; the debates 
with Douglas; the tragic loneliness of the Presidency 
of a nation torn with fratricidal strife; the immortal 
speech at Gettysburg; the noble majesty of thought 
and diction of the Second Inaugural; the martyr’s 
death in the hour of triumph. How little it really tells 
of what we most crave concerning him! Recent his- 
torians have delved more deeply into his ancestral 
origins and have sought to connect him with the 
Lincoln family, well-born and distinguished, in the 
early days of Massachusetts. Gratifying as that may 
be to the self-esteem of the old Bay State as well as 
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to the instinct that predicates famous sires for famous 
sons, it does little to answer the question, Whence the 
soul of Lincoln? Before that ultimate question the 
historian confesses himself baffled. In the closing 
words of one of his biographers: “Lincoln stands 
apart in striking solitude, an enigma to all men. . . 

There let him remain forever, lonely, as in his strange 
lifetime, impressive, mysterious, unmeasured, and 
unsolved.’ Then the poet adds his interpretation: 


“New birth of our new soil, the first American’’ 


—so did Lowell explain him. The child of Thomas 
Lincoln or any possible line of Lincoln forebears? 
Yes and no. In a deeper sense he was the child of 
America. Call it the utterance of poetic imagination 
if you will, but does it not tell us the supremely im- 
portant truth about that inscrutable being in whom 
both the crudity and the nobility of his America were 
incarnate? Does it not suggest what makes that son 
of the soil a permanent influence in the life of our 
America and the America that is to be? 

So is it with Jesus Christ. The all-important 
truth about him is more than the historian sees, more 
than the clear-minded critic sees, more even than the 
loyal believer in this or that specific teaching sees. 
It is what the insight of loving discipleship sees. 
Those other aspects are all indispensable. Without 
them we have a fictitious Christ, the creature of our 
unbridled fancy. Pious imagination may not super- 
sede fact. But it may illuminate the fact. In that 
transfiguring glow Jesus is revealed, in some way that 
no student of heredity can explain and that only the 
poet can faintly suggest, as the Word made flesh, the 
humanity of God incarnate in the divinest of men. 
In that truth lies the perennial appeal of Christmas, 
if it is to be anything more than a mocking mirage in 
an abandoned waste. The good tidings of great joy © 
are that there is born into a world potentially capable 
of receiving him, out of the very heart of God, one who 
is a Savior, Christ the Lord. We are paying homage 
not only to the human Jesus whom we love, but also 
to the eternal Christ whom we should obey. 

The ancient story is a parable of our own lives. 
Many people to-day, finding it impossible to accept — 
the physical miracle, dismiss the story as a pious 
fancy without truth or meaning to modern minds. 
They forget that truth can use legend as its vehicle 
as well as fact. In this case the mood that dismisses 
the story because it is not fact is much to be regretted, 
because that story tells the most important truth not 
only about Jesus but about ourselves. 

Each of us has a double parentage. We are all 
“conceived by the Holy Spirit’? as children of God. 
That is what the Fatherhood of God means. How that 
divine parentage is interblended with the human no 
one knows. No student of heredity can solve the 
mystery. In the case of many of us, alas! the earthly 
heritage seems sufficiently to tell the story, and no 
wondering world speculates whence we came; albeit 
many a mother, spiritual kinswoman of the Galilean 
Madonna, sees in the eyes of her babe gleams of the 
heavenly glory of a gift of God. 

Agnes Lee’s appealing poem, ‘Motherhood,’ 
tells how Mary, for years after the death of Jesus, 
goes about watching with love and longing children 
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at their play, seeing “a little Christ in every face.” 
One day she encounters another childless mother. 


“With all a thousand dreams their eyes evoke 
Who bring to thee a child beloved and lost.”’ 


The two open the secret places of precious re- 
| membrance to each other: 


“« “Fis ways were ever darling ways’— 
And Mary smiled— 
‘So soft, so clinging! Glad relays 
Of love were all his precious days. 
My little child! My music fled!’ 
‘Even so was mine,’ the woman said. 


“Then gazed she down some wilder, darker hour, 
And said—when Mary questioned, knowing not, 
‘Who art thou, mother of so sweet a flower?’— 
‘I am the mother of Iscariot.’ ”’ 


IRE-EMINENT among our workers in the 
«| early days was the Rev. Zenas Thompson. 
He was born in Auburn on Dec. 30, 1804. 
He attended the district schools and Hebron 
Dasa and studied for the ministry under the Rev. 
Sylvanus Cobb. He preached his first sermon in 
1825 at Unity. At the age of twenty-one he proposed 
making a preaching tour through the towns of Palmyra, 
Newport, Bangor and surrounding territory. At this 
time, as he tells it, he had very little money with 
which to purchase an outfit. He was finally able to 
purchase ‘‘a cheap old had-been-good animal for 
thirty dollars,” a saddle and bridle and a pair of 
saddle bags. One chilly day in March, 1826, he set 
forth from Turner, mounted on his trusty steed, 
carrying with him, in addition to the equipment just 
enumerated, a single change of clothes, one or two 
books and the manuscript of hissermons. He preached 
Sundays and week day evenings wherever he found 
an opening, at Canaan, Palmyra, Newport, Dexter, 
Dover, East Eddington, Bangor and other places. 
He returned home in June, having in his journeying 
preached in twenty or more different towns, taken 
part in about fifty discussions and traveled on horse- 
back about three hundred miles. He was ordained in 
1829. His pastorates included Hampden, Augusta, 
Portland, Westbrook, Lowell, Mass., Bridgton, Me- 
chanic Falls and many other places. He early took an 
active and aggressive part in the temperance and 
anti-slavery movements. He served as chaplain in 
the Civil War until ill health made it necessary for 
him to give up this work. “To his untiring zeal for 
. Universalism he added a warm heart, a deep 

love of nature, and a keen sense of humor which made 
him a delightful companion and a beloved pastor. 
His sympathy was deep; and his unquestioning faith 
in immortality gave him a wonderful power to ad- 
minister to those in trouble.’’ He died in 1882 at 
the age of seventy-eight, having been an active 
preacher for over fifty years. The Convention of 
1883 in its tribute described him as ‘‘an able defender 
of the faith . . . highly gifted by nature, ever earnest 
in the service of the Master, ever devoted to the work 
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Our latent divinity is revealed in him whose 
heavenly birth is told in the gospel prelude. Instead 
of separating him from us it binds us more closely to 
him in the fellowship of a common spiritual parentage. 
The traditional epithets matter little. What matters 
is that Jesus makes vivid and commanding that deeper 
self in each of us which, when we hear it, is none other 
than the very God. 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him I will cleave alway. 


e- 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth and the sea and the air.”’ 


History of the Maine Universalist Convention---III 
James E. Philoon 


of the ministry, and who commended the doctrine of 
Christ by a well ordered life. . . . He toiled earnestly 
when prejudice and opposition had to be encountered 
and the qualities of soldiers were required in the ser- 
vants of the Prince of Peace.” 

Perhaps the most outstanding figure in the life 
of Universalism in Maine was the Rev. Wm. A. Drew. 
He was born in Kingston, Mass., on Dec. 11, 1798. 
He fitted for college in early life, but adverse circum- 
stances compelled him to abandon his studies and go 
to Bath, Maine, in 18138, where for two years he was 
employed asaclerk. He then spent four years working 
on a farm in Hallowell. In 1819 he accepted an in- 
vitation to take charge of Farmington Academy and 
remained in that position five years. He preached 
his first sermon at Farmington on Oct. 1, 1821, and 
was fellowshiped the same year. He remained in 
Farmington as a teacher and preacher until 1824, 
when he began preaching in Belfast. He remained 
there two years, preaching also in Camden, Thomas- 
ton and neighboring towns. In December, 1825, 
he began the publication of a religious paper called 
the Christian Visitant. This publication was later 
merged in the Christian Intelligencer, which was pub- 
lished at Portland by the Rev. Russell Streeter, with 
whom Mr. Drew was associated in editorial work. 
In 1827 he moved to Augusta, where he resided the 
remainder of his life. The Intellagencer was removed 
to Gardiner at the same time and he became its sole 
editor. From 1831 to 1833 he published the Christian 
Preacher, a monthly journal of sermons. He estab- 
lished the Gospel Banner and edited it with marked 
ability until 1857. He organized the First Universal- 
ist Church in Augusta in 1833, was ordained as its 
pastor in 1835, remaining in that position until 1848. 
Dr. Quinby said of him: “As a writer and editor he 
had few equals. His pen was ever ready. . . . Pos- 
sessing a wide range of thought, good knowledge of 
the Bible, a well-balanced and discerning intellect, a 
ready wit ... he was a stalwart defender of Uni- 
versalism in Maine, and proved himself equal to any 
emergency.” He died in 1880, having been a mem- 
ber of the Convention for fifty-two years. 
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At the Convention of 1829 a Declaration of Faith 
and a new constitution were adopted. The former 
was as follows: 

We believe in one God, infinite in wisdom, power 
and goodness; the Almighty Creator, Preserver and 
Redeemer of all men; and that He has not only displayed 
His glorious character in nature, but also more fully 
and clearly revealed His divine perfection, His gracious 
will and purpose, in the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament; particularly, in revealing the doctrine of the 
resurrection of all men from the dead through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ . . . , whereby life and im- 
mortality have been brought to light through the Gospel. 

We believe all men amenable of the laws of God 
according to the degree of light with which they are 
blest; and that as professors of the Christian religion, we 
are under obligation to obey the precepts and com- 
mands of Christ as recorded by men under direction of 
the Holy Spirit. 

We believe that Jesus Christ . . . will ultimately 
see the travail of his soul and be satisfied, and in the 
dispensation of the fullness of time gather together in 
one all things in himself, both which are in heaven and 
which are in earth. 


Under the constitution every preacher and so- 
ciety was supposed to assent to the above, and none 
could be received into fellowship whose faith was 
essentially different from its meaning. Under it the 
Convention was to consist of all regularly ordained 
and licensed preachers in good standing and in fellow- 
ship with the Convention and who resided in the state, 
and nine lay members chosen by each sub-association 
of the Convention. In order to prevent the predomi- 
nance of the clergy at the Convention, it was provided 
that the number of lay delegates should at least equal 
the number of preachers entitled to seats. Visiting 
preachers in fellowship with the denomination were 
given seats in the Convention, but were not allowed 
to vote. 

The officers consisted of a moderator, clerk and 
assistant clerk, the clerk to hold office for one year, 
whose duty it was to keep the records of all its pro- 
ceedings. It provided for a committee of three minis- 
ters to report during the Convention on all candidates 
for a ministerial license, also a committee of three or- 
dained ministers to grant licenses to preach during 
the recess of the Convention, to recommend for or- 
dination such applicants as they deemed worthy and 
suitably qualified, and to act on all complaints made 
against any minister. This committee was required 
to make a report of its doings at the next Convention, 
which reserved the right of passing upon its decisions. 
During the early years of the Convention this com- 
mittee, known as the Committee of Fellowship and 
Discipline, performed a very important function, 
particularly with regard to numerous complaints 
against ministers. In connection with this the Con- 
stitution contained the following provision: “It shall 
be the duty of this Convention to require a virtuous 
and religious life and conversation in preachers. . . 
and to withdraw fellowship from such . . . as wound 
or dishonor our common cause by any wide or ma- 
terial departure from the faith. . . . assented to, or 
by disorderly conduct, and do not reform after ad- 
monition and reproof.”’ 

Under this constitution no licensed preacher 
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could receive ordination in less than two years from 
the date of his license, unless he happened to be 
regularly settled with some society which desired his 
ordination; nor at any other time unless recommended 
by the committee or approved by the Convention. 
In 1880 each applicant for ordination was required to 
obtain the approval of the sub-association of which 
his society was a member, he first having been ap- 
proved by his own society. In 1843 the Committee 
of Fellowship and Ordination was instructed to re- 
quire of every candidate for the ministry the possession 
of a good English education, a knowledge and accept- 
ance of the Declaration of Faith, an acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history, an unimpeachable moral 
character, and an acceptable discharge of the minis- 
terial office for a length of time sufficient to determine 
his capacity for the profession. In 1859 this committee 
was authorized to grant a license to preach to any per- 
son they deemed qualified for a given time, and at the 
expiration of that time if approved by the Convention 
he could be received into fellowship and receive or- 
dination. 

The original constitution authorized every or- 
dained preacher to administer the ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, the former to be admin- 
istered in such manner as the candidate conscien- 
tiously preferred. Each society was empowered to 
make its own rules of discipline regarding its own 
members, with the exception of ministers, who were 
amenable solely to the Convention. 

In 1835 ministers and laymen were urged ‘“‘to put 
forth more zeal .. .. in sustaining and promoting 
the glorious and heavenly cause,’’ and to make greater 
efforts toward the establishment of Young Men’s 
Institutes and Sabbath schools, and the formation of 


churches where there was ‘“‘a sufficient number of. 


brethren and sisters desirous” of the same. 

In 1838 the Waldo and Lincoln Association and 
the Hancock and Washington Association were re- 
ceived into fellowship, and in 1844 came the forma- 
tion of an Oxford Association and a Piscataquis As- 
sociation. The Oxford Association included the ter- 
ritory of that county and Minot, Lewiston, and such 
of Danville as lay north and east of the Little An- 
droscoggin River, while the Piscataquis Association 
included the territory of that county and the towns 
on its southern border. 

The Convention of 1840 approved the formation 
of the Universalist Education Association, and 
recommended it to the friendly attention of all Uni- 
versalist communities in the state. This association 
was duly formed and maintained an independent 
existence until the incorporation of the Maine Con- 
vention in 1863. Its purpose was to give advice and 
financial aid to young men of the state preparing 
to enter the Universalist ministry. 

In 1848 a board of ten trustees was created in 
whose hands was placed the matter of a missionary 
organization, with instructions “to take immediate 
and decisive action.” 

In 1853 a committee was appointed to consider 
the adoption of permanent measures for the relief of 
aged and indigent ministers and report at the next 
Convention. Collections for this purpose were taken 
at each Convention thereafter. In 1860 a Board of 
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‘Trustees was created to have charge of all funds raised 
for that purpose. 

Since its birth the Convention had given particular 
emphasis at its sessions to religious services. In the 
two days of each Convention as many as eight ser- 
mons had been preached. As the Universalist move- 
ment developed more time was needed for the trans- 
‘action of business. To remedy this condition the Con- 
vention of 1848 changed the days of holding the Con- 
vention from Wednesday and Thursday to Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, and the societies were urged 
to permit their ministers to attend without abating 
their salaries. At the next Convention the days were 
changed to Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
‘The constitution of 1859 provided that the Con- 
ventions be held annually on Tuesday, Wednesday 
‘cand Thursday preceding the last Monday in June. 
In 1860 this was changed to the three days preceding 
the last Friday in June. In 1918 the month was 
changed to September. 

The Convention of 1851 voted not to allow any 
religious services, except the occasional sermon, in 
any way to interfere with the regular business of the 
‘Convention, and that the reports of the various sub- 
sidiary societies should take the place of the other 
services. 

In 1852 the office of corresponding secretary was 
created, whose duty was to make an annual report to 
the Convention giving statistics for the state, setting 
forth the condition of the societies, churches and 
associations, showing how progress had been made, 
pointing out denominational errors and suggesting 
“with perfect freedom whatever he may think will 
conduce to the advancement of Universalism.” 

An article on “Church Sleeping” appeared in the 
Gospel Banner of Nov. 26, 1853, in which the Rev. 
William A. Drew relates the following incident and 
gives suggestions for the abatement of the evil: 
“Where are you going?” said one to an old lady. “I 
am going to hear Parson Jones. I’ve got no sleep 
these three nights, and I never hear the parson but I 
get a nap.” The remedies suggested were “‘a little 
better ventilated churches and a little more ‘snuff’ in 
the sermon, a good deal more lively, active piety in 
the hearer and a good deal less body and soul ex- 
haustion in the pursuits of the body during the 
-~week.”’ 

In 1857 it was voted to incorporate a Board of 
Trustees of the Charity Funds who should have charge 
of, invest and manage all funds donated to the Con- 
vention, and report annually to the Convention. At 
the same session it was declared that every assembly 
of believers in Christ was entitled to the name and to 
perform the duties of a Christian church; and that a 
declaration of belief in the doctrines of Christ and a 
desire to be guided by his teachings and an ardent 
intention to conform to the principles of the Gospel 
was a sufficient profession of faith to make one eligible 
to church membership. In this regard the constitu- 
tion adopted in 1860 provided that any organized 
body of Christians who accept substantially the Win- 
chester Profession of Faith would be considered a 
church and on application would be received into 
-fellowship with the Convention. 

In 1857 the pastors were requested to give more 


attention to ‘‘prayer and praise meetings and to urge 
the necessity of erecting a family altar in every house- 
hold.”’ To aid in the latter a Liturgy prepared by the 
Rev. A. C. Thomas was recommended. 

Reports at the Convention of 1859 showed that 
there were forty-five ministers in Maine, all but six of 
whom had been admitted to fellowship with the 
Maine Convention. The following places had preach- 
ers: Dover, Augusta, Gardiner, Orono, Canton, Ban- 
gor, Sacarappa, Addison, Bolsters Mills, Buckfield, 
Turner, Bethel, Belfast, Portland, Kendall’s Mills, 
Waterville, Dixmont, Stockton, North Auburn, Jay, 
Dexter, Montville, East Eddington, Foxcroft, Calais, 
East Dover, Milo, Herman, Rockland, Norway, 
North Turner, Brunswick, Auburn, Biddeford and 
Stevens Plains. 

In 1859 a committee was appointed to consider . 
the merging of the several subsidiary organizations 
into the State Convention and report at the next 
session. 

In 1860 a new constitution was adopted affirm- 
ing it to be the object of the Convention “to con- 
centrate its influence, to cultivate Christian acquaint- 
ance, to promote spiritual culture and to communicate 
intelligence respecting the state of religion in the 
churches.”” Its membership consisted of all ordained 
Universalist ministers in the state, and one lay dele- 
gate from each church, doing away with the former 
method of choosing the delegates by sub-associations. 
The officers were president, vice-president, recording 
secretary, corresponding secretary, treasurer and a 
Committee on Fellowship and Discipline, all of whom 
formed the Executive Committee, with power to fill 
vacancies. 

The state was divided into six associations which 
were to hold annual meetings for religious instruction 
and devotion. Fellowship and discipline, however, 
were reserved exclusively to the State Convention. 
The Associations were as follows: 1. Hancock and 
Washington Counties. 2. Penobscot, Piscataquis and 
Aroostook Counties. 3. Lincoln and Waldo Counties. 
4. Kennebec, Somerset, and Sagadahoc Counties and 
that part of Androscoggin County on the east side 
of the Androscoggin River. 5. Oxford and Franklin 
Counties and the remainder of Androscoggin County. 
6. York and Cumberland Counties. 

In 1860 a committee was appointed to incorporate 
the Convention and to procure a merger with it of the 
Missionary, Educational, Tract, and other subsidiary 
bodies. This committee reported at the next Conven- 
tion that it had procured an Act of Incorporation 
under the laws of the state. This was approved, and 
consent having been obtained from the Missionary, 
Tract and Educational Societies, they were merged 
in the Convention. By the same act Westbrook 
Seminary came under its control. The constitution 
of 1860 was accepted as the constitution of the corpo- 
ration and amended by providing for a board of 
trustees elected annually to superintend the ex- 
penditures of the Convention and to have charge of 
all trusts. The government of Westbrook Seminary 
was placed in the hands of a board of trustees chosen 
by the Convention. The constitution was further 
amended in 1864 by adding to its membership one 
delegate from each organized Sunday school. 
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The Man Jesus’ 


H. C. Ledyard 


.) O-DAY we find a growing tendency on the part 
26) of many religious leaders to feel that the 
4 Wei time has come to relegate to the junk-heap 
rs} Jesus of Nazareth. They would replace the 
working man of Galilee with the more cultured and 
refined Plato and Aristotle of ancient times, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson of modern times 

I am a part of this army of liberals, belonging to 
that wing which still proclaims upon its banner, “We 
believe in the spiritual authority and leadership of 
Jesus Christ.” I want to say in face of the mutiny 
that is appearing within the ranks of liberals, and to 
any of the mutineers who may be present, that the 
finest things to be found in Plato or Aristotle are 
those things of close kin to the teaching of Jesus, and 
as to Emerson, his best thoughts were expressions 
gained from a study of the Galilean Teacher. 

That we may once more consider the man Jesus, 
I want at this time to tell the story of his life as it is 
revealed in the Gospel narratives, and from those 
sources to get a picture of the world as it was in his 
time; also to rediscover his mission, his philosophy 
and the effect it had, together with the end of that 
noble and unselfish life, lived by that Jew peasant, 
Jesus ben Joseph. 

The proud Caesar upon his throne issued a decree 
that all the world should be enrolled for taxation, 
and each must be enrolled in his native city. Among 
those affected by this command of the Roman Emperor 
were two peasants of Nazareth, Joseph, and Mary, 
his wife. In conformity with the order they repaired 
to Bethlehem, their native city. It was not necessary 
that Mary go. Joseph could have represented his 
wife, and her insistence that she undertake the jour- 
ney, being in the condition she was, reveals her to 
have been a woman of energy and character. Ar- 
riving at their destination, they sought shelter in a 
cattle-shed, because they were too poor to rent a 
room at an inn. 

That night there was much murmuring and ask- 
ing of questions on the street corners. This was the 
question they asked: “By what right comes this decree 
from the Tiber that all the world be enrolled for 
taxation?” It is often dangerous to ask questions. 
It is in our time, it was also dangerous 1900 years ago. 
Rome |new how to silence these murmurings on the 
street corners, even as do the controlling powers in 
our own day. Her cohorts, like our modern militia, 
made short work of the living evidence of social unrest. 
The moon looked down upon hundreds of corpses. 
Fathers, husbands, sons, brothers and lovers, who 
that morning had been strong stalwart men, were now 
so many bleeding carcases, made such because they 
had made the fatal mistake of daring to ask a question. 

While Rome was thus murdering the helpless 
people, there was being brought forth in the cattle- 
shed a man child, who was destined to grow up to 
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become the greatest foe of murder and injustice, and 
the greatest influence for peace and brotherhood, 
this world has ever known. His parents called his. 
name Jesus. It was a common name in that day, 
meaning ‘“‘He shall save the people,” and every 
mother was hoping her son would prove to be the 
long-expected Messiah who should save their race 
from the iron heel of Rome. 

It was fitting that this child, the future champion 
of the poor and outcast, should have been born side 
by side with oxen. He was of the proletariat. He 
drew into his blood the spirit of rebellion as he nursed 
his mother’s breasts. 

How do we know he came from a poverty-stricken 
home? We know it because, as Bouck White has told 
us, there are always two times especially when the 
poor seek to hide their poverty. One is when there 
is a birth in the family, the other is when death enters 
the home. An offering had to be made at the temple 
for the new-born child, and the offering made by the 
mother was two pigeons, the poverty offering. 

This was the economic and political world the 
babe was born into. In an equally deplorable con- 
dition was the religion of that day. The particular 
religion of his race, the Jews, had degenerated into 
mere forms and taboos and ceremonies, meaningless 
and useless dogmas. In truth the whole fabric of 
society was about to the lowest possible level. The 
time was indeed ripe for a new vision, a clear call to 
repentance and regeneration. 

This desired vision this babe in time was to see. 
The call in unmistakable terms he was to issue. In 
the meantime he with his parents returned to Naz- 
areth, where he was instructed in the scriptures and 
writings of his people. Of the mighty prophets of 
his race the bold Isaiah was his favorite hero. He was 
taught the trade of his father, that of a carpenter. 
He grew in stature and in favor with God and man. 
Like the majority of those God has been able to use 
for some great purpose, he came from the common 
people; like other friends and champions of the poor, 
he came up from the village or city street. 

At about the age of thirty he heard there was a 
mighty preacher down at the Jordan, teaching the 
nearness of the Kingdom of God. This kingdom had 
by his study of Isaiah become a thing of vital interest 
to the young working man—that time when each 
should have his own vine and fig tree and none should 
make them afraid, that day when peace should reign 
for the implements of destruction should be beaten 
into implements of construction, when nations should 
no longer lift up sword against nation for they should 
not learn war any more. These were the things which 
to Jesus the Kingdom of God embraced. 

Down to the Jordan went the young enthusiast 
to hear John the Baptist. He was entirely carried 
away by the voice crying in the wilderness, and when 
told by John that only those who had had their sins 
washed away could enter the kingdom, and to belong 
to the sect to which the preacher belonged (this wash- 
ing away of sin was symbolized as an initiation cere-- 
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mony by baptism), Jesus in common with the rest of 
humanity realized that sense of personal sin, and 
presented himself to John to accept the customary 
service of the Essenes. 

After the ceremony he returned to his home, 
where he continued to see visions and to dream dreams 
of this better day to come. Finally when John had 
been imprisoned and the work seemed about to be 
dropped, Jesus threw aside his carpenter’s tools and 
undertook to carry on the work of inaugurating the 
Kingdom of God, but not exactly along the lines of 
John. John was an iconoclast only, not a builder, 
Jesus by his very trade had learned the value of 
building. Destroy the old worn-out structure, but 
rebuild on a more nearly true foundation. John had 
been a great denouncer, but seemed to have no 
definite and clear program. Jesus had caught the 
heavenly vision. He saw clearly and in accordance 
with his vision issued a platform upon which all could 
stand. This platform was to be the foundation upon 
which he purposed to build the Kingdom of God. It 
read: “‘All things whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them.”’ 

He began preaching in the city of Capernaum, 
and aroused much comment, so that it reached to his 
home town of Nazareth, so when he returned home 
and on the sabbath attended the synagogue, he was 
given the scriptures to read and expound. A mingled 
feeling of joy, pride and timidity filled him. Joy at 


having an opportunity to address his fellow townsmen, © 


pride in being asked to, and timidity because of the 
close acquaintance with his hearers. 

He read from his favorite Isaiah: ““The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, for he has consecrated me to 
preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to 
proclaim freedom for the slaves, to set at liberty the 
oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.”’ There in clear words he set forth his mission, 
and began to explain it. Then the storm broke. 
All the pent up envy and egotism of the little town 
broke. Sneeringly they said: “By what right come 
you to teach us?”’ To one another they said: “Is this 
not Joseph’s son, don’t we know his father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, wasn’t he raised among 
us? The upstart, let us cast him forth.” They led 
him forth to a precipice to cast him down, but in the 
confusion he made his escape. But Nazareth was 
never again his home. 

His home town was the first to turn against him, 
and with the town his relatives, including his brothers 
and mother. His home ties were forever broken. 
Soon he was to find his friend John was also to doubt 
him, and turn from him. He now chose twelve com- 
panions to assist in carrying out his purpose, and per- 
haps as a circle of safety for his person also. Now in 
real earnest he took up his self-imposed task that 
was to culminate on Calvary. Crowds gathered about 
to hear his gracious words, and to ask deeds of loving 
service from him, and always he responded. He was 
to live to find these crowds also deserting him, and 
finally to experience the desertion of his chosen 
twelve, one of whom was to prove a traitor. 

Let us briefly consider his philosophy of life. 
It runs something like this: ‘Judge not,” for it would 
follow that each individual would himself be judged 


as he judged others. “Be merciful, that you yourself 
may have mercy shown you. Stir not up strife and 
discord with intolerance, but rather become peace- 
makers, then in truth are you children of God.” 

We can get a mental picture of him as he went 
about among the people sharing their sorrows and 
their burdens, seeking by a life of service to teach 
them the real purpose of life. Always attempting to 
help mankind to appreciate their relationship, both 
to God and to one another. 

The life acceptable to God he symbolizes in the 
story of the Good Samaritan, where service is ele- 
vated to the highest pinnacle while mere profession 
is cast aside, and theological beliefs are relegated to 
the junk-heap. In all his teaching, and amid all the 
simple stories he told to illustrate the points he was 
making, he never lost sight of his central idea, “‘the 
establishing of the kingdom of God on earth.”’ 

The emphasis of his remarks is always found 
placed on the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, forgiveness, tolerance and mercy. On the out- 
cast woman the gentle words, “Neither do I condemn 
thee,” fell as healing balm to a troubled soul. To the 
sick in body and soul he brought health and encour- 
agement. Never do we find him setting himself above 
or apart from his fellows. ‘‘Why call ye me good? 
there is none good save God,” and “Greater things 
than I have done ye shall do.”’ To illustrate the all 
inclusiveness of the kingdom of God he told the 
story of the lost sheep. His love for humanity was 
revealed in that heartbreaking cry, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou which stonest the prophets and 
killest them that were sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy people together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not.” 

Was he a success or a failure? The answer will 
depend on what to you is life. If it means securing 
eminent position or wealth he was a failure. The 
successful men of his time were Caiaphas, Joseph of 
Arimathea, Pilate, yet the only excuse any of these 
have for being remembered to-day is because of some 
association with this outcast Jew peasant. Caiaphas 
accused him of crime, Pilate passed sentence of death 
upon him and Joseph gave him a burial place. These 
successful men mean nothing to us, but an under- 
standing of that life, then considered a failure, causes 
us to let the harsh word die unuttered, the cruel act 
unconsummated, and the slanderous tale unrepeated. 
In fact, regardless of any theory, Jesus stands out 
apart as one to whom mankind groping amid the 
darkness may turn and behold a never dimming light, 
a light which inevitably leads to God. Thus in the 
Man of Galilee do we in truth find an atonement 
with God. 

The effect: of these practical and soul-stirring 
lessons of life as taught by Jesus was just what, judg- 
ing previous history, one could expect. Jeremiah 
had had his eyes put out, Amos had been stoned, 
John the Baptist beheaded. Neither need we con- 
fine ourselves to the past to realize the ultimate des- 
tiny of Jesus. Along down the pages of history, in- 
cluding our own day and age, the same kind of treat- 
ment has been and is accorded every apostle of social 
righteousness. 
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The storm upon Jesus broke after he cleansed the 
Temple of the grafters. You can imagine their feel- 
ings, if you can imagine what would happen to any 
one seeking actively to drive the grafters from out of 
our congressional halls in Washington. The leaders 
had had their pocketbooks hit. It was then as now 
the consensus of opinion that a dollar was worth more 
than a man. Religiously Jesus was for that day and 
age stripping it of outworn superstitions, thus he 
secured the enmity of the Pharisees. Financially he 
was laying bare graft, corruption and exploitation, 
hence the hatred of the wealthy Sadducees, politically 
he was stirring the people to a feeling of self-respect, 
teaching them to call no man master. Freedom for 
the slave then as now was revolutionary doctrine. 

So we find a combination composed of religious 
fanatics, the big business of that time and the pot- 
house politicians, united for the sole purpose of de- 
stroying the Carpenter of Nazareth. For fear was in 
the heart of them that a great majority of the people 
would follow him. John the Baptist had been right, 
the kingdom of God had been near at hand. Never 
so close before or since that time. It was in their 
midst, and they understood it no more than do we 
to-day realize the possibility of making real this 
thing we profess to desire, this thing we claim we are 
praying and working for. 

The light of truth, love and brotherhood was 
seeking to break through the clouds of error, hatred 
and greed, but the sunlight was darkened and on Gol- 
gotha it went out, while the hands on the clock of 
time were put back, for how long no man can tell. 

For thirty pieces of silver one of his trusted com- 
panions had betrayed Jesus. Threats brought by the 
leaders of the Jews had frightened Pilate into sentenc- 
ing him to be crucified. The crowds which a few days 
before had been crying ‘‘Crown him,” now as lustily 
cried out for his crucifixion. Scourged and spat upon, 
with a crown of thorns cruelly piercing his brow, 
a crown placed there in mockery by the soldiers, 
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humanity’s greatest friend was led to Golgotha to be 
murdered in company with two thieves. 

The crosses are prepared, the victims stretched 
upon them, spikes driven through their hands and 
feet. The crosses are raised and there in horrible 
agony are the three men. One of the thieves turns his 
head towards the Nazarene. “Jesus,” says the voice, 
“Jesus, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” Think of that, you people with your 
Plato and Emerson! There have been great leaders 
who in the days when their fortunes were at their 
zenith could call forth enthusiasm, but Jesus when his 
enemies had done their worst so bore himself that a 
crucified criminal looked into his dying eyes and 
saluted him as King. A little later, and Jesus cried 
out, “‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
do.”’ No wonder a Roman officer, bowing in rever- 
ence, said, ‘““Truly this man was a son of God.” The 
head drops forward, the greatest of all human lovers 
is dead. 

I wish I could have told the story better. To be 
like him in some degree, there is nothing greater, 
nothing higher, in all the range of human possi- 
bilities. He is called Son of God, and as such I bow 
reverently before him and recognize in him a son of 
God. He loved best to be called ‘“‘son of man,” and 
as such I like to think of him, for in Jesus manhood 
rises to its highest and best. 

May be some of you will not like the picture I 
have given of Jesus, but what went ye out to see? a 
reed shaken in the wind? Behold Jesus was no such 
reed. He was as firm as the rock of Gibraltar for 
principle. What went ye out to see? one dressed in 
fine linen and a companion of the upper classes? 
Behold such dwell in kings’ houses, and Jesus had 
not where to lay his head that he could call his own. 
Yet I say unto you that of all men born of woman 
there has never yet arisen a greater than the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, nor one with amore sublime mes- 
sage than had this Man of Galilee. 


A Year with a Nature Lover 


XII. 


Winter Birds at the Seashore 


L. R. Talbot 


“Dovekies! Dovekies!’’ 

In the woods we should have objected seriously if any one 
had shouted, no matter what rare bird he had found. Warblers, 
vireos, and thrushes do not take kindly to noisy exclamations. 
But here at the seashore it did not matter. 

Se we welcomed this shout from the one who had sighted the 
first dovekie of the season. We had not seen any for a long time; 
in fact all last winter they were missing. They are not depend- 
able birds like the common ducks and gulls, which always spend 
the winter along these shores. But here they were, several of 
them, bobbing up and down on the waves or diving, and occa- 
sionally uttering their funny, shrill little “‘squeak.’’ 

They are small birds, only eight inches in length, though 
they are so plump and thickset that they usually look larger. 

I once saw over one hundred on this same rocky shore; that 
was a rare treat, for they seldom come in such numbers. Well 
out over the ocean we should probably find more, for they usually 
stay far from land. But after a heavy storm, especially with a 
strong east wind, they are often driven inshore, as they were on 
that memorable day when I had seen so many. 


And that was the case now. We had gone to the shore on 
the day following the big storm. Such a trip is a great joy to 
the nature lover, for there is scarcely anything grander in all 
nature than a winter storm on the ocean. 

On the beach, even thus early in the season, the waves had 
piled up great ridges of snow and ice and sand. They looked 
like miniature mountain ranges. Here on the rocks the surf 
dashed high, higher it seemed than we had ever seen it before. 
The spray itself, pure white against the dark green background 
of the water out beyond, showed rainbows when it caught the 
sunlight. The rocks here are always beautiful. They are of 
many hues, with black dikes and veins of white quartz. But 
to-day wave after wave washed them clean and all the colors 
gleamed brighter than usual. Above, little spruce trees glistened 
and sparkled as myriads of tiny icicles, made by the spray blown 
over them at the height of the storm, caught the slanting rays 
of the sun. Christmas trees! Only these were far more beauti- 
ful, more attractive, than any poor dead tree in a house with its 
tinsel and electric lights. 

And the storm had brought in these dovekies. They seemed 
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quite at home in that rough water which the strongest human 
swimmer would have found too much for him. 

Before the sinking sun warned us that it was time to start 
for home we had found other birds which had perhaps been 
driven in before that storm: a razor-billed auk and two murres. 
These also are birds that one is never sure of finding. They are 
special prizes given now and then to the real enthusiasts who 
keep up their devotion to nature all through the year, in all 
kinds of weather. Instead of remaining at home to keep warm, 
these enthusiasts bundle up in all their thick clothing and go to 
the beaches and the points of land running far out into the 
ocean, for they know that there they will find the winter water 
birds. 

Auks, murres and dovekies all belong in the same little 
group. Sometimes we see black guillemots, also in this group. 
Only in the winter they are not so black; much of their plumage 
looks pearl gray or mottled white. And once we saw a puffin 
here at this same rocky point. 

But whether there are any of these rarer birds or not, we 
always find ducks at the seashore in winter. Ducks by thousands, 
and they thrill us as few other sights can in all nature. Golden- 
eyes, old-squaws, buffie-heads, black ducks, scaup, scoters, 
which the hunters often call coot, but which are quite different, 
for the real coots are not ducks at all, red-breasted mergansers 
or ‘‘sheldrakes’’—all these are here. 

“Sheldrake” is another misnomer; the real sheldrake is a 
European bird of very brilliant plumage, a duck, or at least 
closely ailied to the ducks, as are the mergansers, but quite dif- 
ferent in appearance from any bird we have on our shores. 

Seaup ducks like to swim in close formation, in great rafts 
of hundreds or even thousands. Sometimes they are so close 
together that they look almost like an island, and when they fly 
one might almost take them for a black cloud, only they fly too 
low over the water for that. 

The old-squaw is a pretty bird, black or dark brown and 
white. He is probably the noisiest sea duck we have; a flock 
of them “‘cackling’’ is said by the impertinent (shall we say ir- 
reverent?) to sound like a crowd of old women gossiping, whence 
the name old-squaw! 

The buffle-head has a handsome white patch like a powder 
puff on the top of his black head. 

We have three kinds of scoters: American, practically all 
black, white-winged, and surf. The last named is sometimes 
known as skunk-head, for the white patch on his head gives 
him a decidedly skunk-like appearance. 

The American golden-eye is one of our commonest ducks. 
His round head and relatively short neck help us to distinguish 
him from the merganser with long neck and head held straight 
out in front, when we see the two birds flying far out over the 
ocean. 

That is one thing about the ducks which discourages many 
persons: their exasperating habit of flying so far from shore that 
we see little or nothing of their colors and if we identify them at 
all do so by some other characteristic. ‘I’d rather look at 
warblers or other small birds that I can have near to me,’”’ say 
some; “‘I can examine them carefully and feel that I really know 
them.” Now it is true that we become more intimately ac- 
quainted with these land birds of bush and tree and garden. 
But the bird lover should not confine his study to them. He 
should widen his interest to include these ducks of the seashore. 
Even if he never sees one near enough to note the plumage, 
they have a fascination all their own. A flock of these great 
birds flying free, outlined against sea and sky, sometimes cover- 
ing miles in a single flight, is a sight worth going far to see. 

Of course we should like to identify them precisely, to know 
all about them. And as we study them year after year, as we 
go frequently to the seashore in winter and watch these birds 
fly by, gradually we become more familiar with them and recog- 
nize little traits and characteristics which help us, even at a 
distance, to pick out scoters from old-squaws, black ducks from 
mergansers, and so on. But what of it if we can not tell what 
kind of ducks they are? We may have to be satisfied merely to 


call them ducks, as in September the sandpipers and plovers 
were at first all just shore birds. But it is a pity if in our eager- 
ness to know, in our zeal for scientific facts, we lose sight of the 
esthetic side of bird study. For after all this is the supreme 
value. Far better never to know one bird from another and yet 
feel the thrill and uplift which can and should come to us from 
their beauty, than to be lost in an intricate maze of facts about 
plumage—primaries, secondaries, tertiaries and coverts—and 
so fail to be moved by the wonder, the grandeur and the beauty 
of it all. So a flock of ducks, just plain ducks, flying off there a 
mile away, is a sight to inspire a man and make him feel what a 
marvelous and splendid world this is we live in. ~ 

Every year a small flock of Barrow’s golden-eyes comes to 
spend the winter off the same ledge. We know of no other 
spot on our coast where these rare birds can be found. They 
have a white crescent on each side of the face where the more 
common American golden-eye has a round spot. But it is not 
always easy to tell the shape of this white spot on a bird far from 
shore, and we often find it more convenient to identify our un- 
usual bird by the different appearance of the wings and sides: 
black and white alternate in a sort of panel effect. 

Loons are always possible on our coast in winter. The 
common or “‘big’’ loon looks somewhat different in his winter 
plumage from the bird with which many of us are familiar on 
the lakes of the north country in summer. The less common 
red-throated loon also is sometimes found. But his throat is 
never red when we see him here in winter. Both the horned 
grebe and the larger Holboell’s are regular visitors, and usually 
get into our winter list. 

Loons and grebes and all the ducks that one is likely to see 
at the seashore, except the blacks, are expert divers. Can you 
tell what a bird is simply by his manner of diving, without seeing 


‘his plumage, perhaps without even having a good idea of his 


shape or size? It is often possible, though it is not easy, and 
always takes practise and careful, trained observation. And 
this is one of the most interesting bits of study for the bird lover 
to take up. The next time you see a grebe, for instance, notice 
his characteristic way of disappearing under the water. 

Then the gulls. If we did not see a single dovekie or any 
other of the rarer birds, if the ducks for some unaccountable 
reason should fail to perform for our benefit, we should still 
have the common, omnipresent herring gull. With their won- 
derfully graceful flight and the soft grays and white of their 
plumage they would alone repay us for a trip to the seashore. 

Black-backed gulls, not so abundant, are still almost sure 
to be found in any flock of gulls, either feeding on the dead fish 
and clams along the beach or flying overhead, or perhaps float- 
ing contentedly on the water and riding the breakers. And there 
is always a chance of picking out some other species, the ring- 
billed or the Iceland gull, for example. Even the kittiwake, 
which usually stays far out beyond sight of land, is sometimes 
brought in by the strong east winds during a storm. 

One of the most enjoyable features of a winter’s visit at the 
seashore is the brisk walk in the cold air back over the neck to 
the mainland. The sun sinks into the bay to the left and the 
afterglow makes pictures and carves mountains and castles of 
every conceivable color in the clouds. To the right the moon 
makes a path of silver across the ocean. 

Every few moments belated golden-eyes fly over from the 
bay. Some fly high, others low, so near it seems in the gathering 
dusk as if we could almost touch them. If we are quiet and if 
the wind is not howling too loudly in our ears, we hear them 
“‘whistle;”’ their wings make that strange, weird, but fascinating 
sound. Then we know why these magnificent birds are called 
“whistlers.”’ 

We have listened to one of the most thrilling sounds to be 
heard from any wild creature in all the world. The honk of 
migrating geese in spring and fall, the strange call of the loon on 
summer evenings, the shriek of the great horned owl in the big 
woods, and now this musical whistling of the wings of the golden- 
eye. What a wonderful variety of music nature offers to thoe 
who will listen! 
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FINISH THE JOB 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


T am one of those who have had the privilege of seeing the 
work of the Near East Relief. I am not ashamed that tears 
came to my eyes as the pictures were shown on the screen, because 
of the memories they invoked—the workshop where the children 
were being trained, and many other scenes that I remember 
so well. I never shall forget that day in Athens when these 
poor children paid a thanksgiving to Almighty God for their 
food. 

Now that you have started the work, it must go on, and I 
will give you three reasons why it must be completed: 

1. For the sake of the children. Any of you who have seen 
these children realize how absolutely worth while it is to save 
lives like these. Some of the best stock is in these Armenian 
boys and girls. Those of us who deal with them at Columbia 
University know that some of the finest brains with which we deal 
come from these people. We must do the work for the sake of the 
children, and we must not stop because we have saved them 
through their teens. My children at home are fifteen and seven- 
teen years old respectively, and I do not consider my job done by 
any means. I would not want any person who had the responsi- 
bility for them to drop the responsibility for their care at this 
point. Let’s follow through until this thing is done, and the chil- 
dren have the chance to be established in life. 

2. What it means to the Spirit of Good Will in the World. I 
have just come back from Europe. There is nothing that can 
save the situation there except good will, and there is only one 
thing that promotes good will and that is Good Willitself. Some- 
body must start it, somebody must keep everlastingly at it, 
deeming it a privilege to have a chance to promote good will. We 
have been handed this wonderful opportunity to show good will 
where good will counts most, and that is where it is shown to 
children. 

3. What it means for our nation. Iam not very proud of the 
record of our Government since the war, although I am feeling a 
little better since the Kellogg pact. What we have been doing 
has been rather self-centered. Here is something that we can do. 
Here is a chance for us, the American people, to say in terms that 
will be well understood that we do care—that we are not isolated, 
that we do not think that we can let the rest of the human race 
whistle. 

Because of the children, because of the spirit of good will, 
because of the opportunity that comes to the nation, let’s see it 
through! 

Schwab said that passing through Arizona he asked a porter 
what the average tip was. The answer was that a dollar was the 
average. So the following morning Mr. Schwab gave the porter 
a dollar. ‘‘For the Lord sake, Boss, you’re the first man that 
ever came up to the average.”’ 

As I understand it, it is our business to go out and place the 
average high and then get as many people as possible to come 
up to it. 


* * * 


THE ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Haynie Summers 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention was held in the Universalist church, Florala, 
Alabama, Nov. 8 to 11, 1928, with the president, the Rev. George 
A. Gay, presiding. 

The Convention was opened Thursday, Nov. 8, at 7.30 
o’clock with a service of praise conducted by the Rev. George 
A. Gay. Following the opening service Dr. J. H. B. Miller, in 
behalf of the Universalist church of Florala and the city of 
Florala, extended greetings. Mr. Gay responded in behalf of 
the Convention. 

Announcement of sessional committees by the president 
concluded the preliminary business session, and Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Secretary of the Universalist General Convention, was 
introduced as the speaker of the evening. 
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The Friday session was opened with a devotional service 
conducted by Mrs. J. C. Coleman of Jacksonville. Following 
the formal organization of the Convention further business was 
deferred to give Dr. Roger F. Etz opportunity to speak of the 
work of the General Convention. Briefly he outlined the work 
of the General Convention and its relation to the several auxil- 
jary organizations. His concluding remarks were a challenge to 
the Universalists of Alabama to accept their share of the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of the various phases of de- 
nominational enterprise. 

The Rey. John C. Coleman of Jacksonville, Florida, de- 
livered the sermon of the morning. His topic was: “‘Prophets 
and Profits.”’ 

Friday afternoon a symposium on the ‘‘Contributions of the 
Various Denominations to the Religious Life of America’’ was 
led by the Rev. Richard M. Smith, who spoke on “The Contri- 
bution of the Greek New Testament.”” The Rev. A. Arnold Ross 
spoke on “The Contribution of the Universalist Church,’”’ and 
the Rev. John C. Coleman on “‘The Contribution of the Uni- 
tarian Church.’’ These addresses were followed by a lively dis- 
cussion in which many of the audience participated. The Rev. 
George A. Gay concluded the discussion, speaking briefly on 
“The Contribution of the Universalist Church to the Social and 
Ethical Progress of the World.”’ 

In the evening the service of worship was conducted by 
the Rev. A. Arnold Ross. The Rey. Harold Scott of Brewton, 
Alabama, delivered the sermon. 6 

Saturday morning was given over to Convention business. 
The various reports were encouraging. The treasurer’s report 
showed that $6,000 had been placed in the permanent fund and 
that the current financial condition of the Convention was good. 
The report of the Credentials Committee included the names of 
delegates from Ariton, Camp Hill, Chapman, Cohassett, Brew- 
ton and Florala, and visitors from Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
De Funiak Springs, Florida, and Atlanta, Georgia. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was accepted as 
presented and the officers of the Convention for 1928-1929 are 
as follows: President, John R. Miller, Brewton; vice-president, 
J. G. McGowin, Chapman; secretary, Harper Weed, Ariton; 
treasurer, J. L. Barnes, Ariton; trustee for three years, Sam 
Foshee, Cohassett. Dr. J. H. B. Miller of Florala was elected 
to succeed John R. Miller as trustee. Chapman was chosen as 
the meeting place for the 1929 Convention. 

Saturday afternoon the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary Association was held. The president, Mrs. J. G. 
McGowin, presided. The reports from the local organizations 
and the officers were good, and indicated that the work of the 
women in Alabama is progressing. Mrs. Lyman Ward of Camp 
Hill was elected president and Mrs. George A. Gay secretary. 
Following the business session the meeting was addressed by Mrs. 
M. L. Bickford of Pensacola and Mrs. J. C. Coleman of Jackson- 
ville. 

The Convention banquet was held Saturday evening in 
the dining room of the Florala Baptist Church. About seventy- 
five plates were taken. The Rev. George A. Gay was toast- 
master, and called on a number of those present for short ad- 
dresses. 

Three sermons were heard Sunday. At 11 o’clock Rev. 
John C, Coleman spoke on “‘Ten Years After,” an Armistice 
Day sermon. The sermon was followed by the Convention of- 
fering and communion service. At 3 p. m. the Rev. George A. 
Gay was the speaker, and at 7.30 the Rey. A. Arnold Ross de- 
livered the concluding sermon of the Convention. 

The Executive Board of the Convention met Sunday morn- 
ing, but no definite action on plans for the year was announced. 
The term of the Rev. George A. Gay as State Superintendent of 
churches will terminate Jan. 1, 1929. Mr. Gay has accepted a 
call to become minister of the churches at Brewton and Chap- 
man. The Rey. A. G. Strain will continue as minister of the 
church at Garland. The other Alabama churches expect to 
secure a minister in the near future. 


: 
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Understanding Our World 


WORLD OUTLOOK AFTER TEN YEARS 
Paris, Nov. 11.—Ten years ago this morning the great 
silence spread over the bloodstained battlefields stretching from 
Belfort to the sea; and in the mud which hid the bones of 
3,000,000 dead men and more, there was drawn and sealed the 
line which marked the end of the World War. 
So just one decade ago the soldiers finished their task and 


) statesmen took hold of the war-weary and somewhat repentant 


world. What sort of job have they made of it? Has the world 


| learned anything from that terrible experience? 


We have with us many who see through the darkened 
glasses of pessimism. We hear that there are to-day many more 
causes for war than before 1914. We are told that the nations 
are only waiting to catch their breath to do it all over again. 
We are taught with historical illustrations that the Powers are 
again drifting into alliances and secret treaties just like those 
which brought war in the past. 

But my guess is that the cynics are only 10 per cent right, 
and that makes them 90 per cent wrong. Close observation of 
international developments in the years since the armistice 
brings the conviction that imponderable forces are at work for 
world peace, and one can not resist wonderment that they have 
made good progress in a decade so marked by a recrudescence 
of nationalism that came back, pendulum-like, after the great 
common effort. , 

America started it when, after giving the world the League 
of Nations, we swung away from the promise we gave of co- 
operation into what we are coming by thought, word and deed 
to confess was too selfish national individualism. If we had 
not begun the movement, some one else would probably have 
done so, for one by one England, France and our other war as- 
sociates started to work on their own for particularly national 
ends, and five years after the end of the war there were many 
fears that the preachers of evil were going to have things their 
own way. 

International co-operation seemed farther off than ever. 
The Washington Naval Conference stood out as the one bright 
star in the clouded sky. The Locarno Conference had given 
rise to bright hopes, which seemed in a short time to be fading 
away into nothingness. 

The end of the decade, however, gives us a brighter picture. 
Consolidation of peace is not completed—the world is still 
spending $2,000,000,000 annually for armaments—but we are 
moving that way. ’ 

Mr. Hughes, who, as Secretary of State, at one stage would 
not even reply to communications from Geneva, will soon take 
his seat on the bench of the World Court, to which he was elected 
by the League of Nations. We have fathered the Pact of Paris 
and the world is waiting for us to agree to back up our bargain. 
We are participating in the world league on a large scale, and all 
optimists believe that sooner or later we will admit that the 
roar of cannon anywhere in the world is part of our business and 
that we will come to act in accord with that conviction. 

The peace job is not yet done, but long steps have been made. 
What the world needs is a means of peaceful adjudication. The 
Pact of Paris is good as far as it goes. It goes so far as to have 
the nations say they will not settle their differences by wars, but 
that leaves wide open the question of how they will settle them. 
The nearest the peoples have come to this machinery is the 
League of Nations—the League which did not die. I know that 
the nations have not used the League for the transaction of their 
international business on the scale which was intended. But 
can Americans criticise that? 

The force of the League of Nations lies largely in the press 
gallery. There at Geneva is a place where the nations not only 
may explain but where they must explain. It is the one place 
which has ever existed since political institutions began, where a 
small nation can call a great nation on to the carpet. Before 1914 
there was nothing like that in the world. The press gallery of 


the League of Nations has more power than all the restricted 
arbitration treaties ever written. 

Who can contest the results had Serbia been able to make 
Austria explain in 1914 before 400 newspaper correspondents 
sending reports to all the countries on earth? Who can deny the 
effects if at Geneva Lord Grey could have made his mediation 
plea to the Germans in July of that year? 

This is no effort to claim any supernatural power for the 
press gallery. That press gailery is a result, not a cause. It is 
the result of the willingness of the nations to discuss a great 
part of their international activities in public. And will the day 
not come when no nation can dare refuse to explain at Geneva 
what it is doing and planning to do? 

For matters which can not best be handled by the diplomats 
at Geneva the decade has brought the World Court. America 
does not yet adhere to it, but there is a strong belief that she will. 
Some powerful nations have not yet got around to allowing the 
Court to hear all cases, but the drift is in that direction. 

However, the spirit of nationalism is still strong enough to 
make the League and World Court an imperfect guarantee of 
peace. The machinery is there, but the surety that it will be 
used is still lacking. In the present process of world political de- 
velopment it is probably true that the greatest immediate guar- 
antee of peace, at least in Europe, lies in the renewed political 
partnership of England and France. 

This is not necessarily the case because of any inherent jus- 
tice or merit in those two countries. But what Europe needs 
above all else for the coming decade is political stability. In other 
words, in order that Europe may complete its recovery the po- 


litical status quo should be maintained, for to disturb it now would 


be to bring disorder where disorder needs to be avoided. It so 
happens that it is to the interest of France and England to main- 
tain the political alignments laid down by the treaties made at 
the Paris Peace Conference. 

In short, both those powerful countries wish the status quo 
maintained, and their co-operation on a common program re- 
garding pending Continental questions has a stabilizing influence 
which would necessarily be weaker if they had remained at odds 
as they were when the past decade was half finished. 

Naturally, the new partnership of Paris and London causes 
some friction. It does not satisfy Italy and it displeases Ger- 
many. It may have made mistakes, as it apparently has done 
with the naval compromise. But that this compromise did not 
work will not put an end to Franco-British co-operation in Europe, 
and from the larger point of view it promises a stabilizing and 
therefore in the present circumstances a good influence. 

Sooner or later there will undoubtedly be some territorial 
adjustments in Central Europe and elsewhere on the Continent. 
But the right time has not come, and that is why France and 
England will try to keep things as they are politically for the 
time being. 

The decade since the armistice has brought the establish- 
ment of a republican regime in Germany. Despite its ups and 
downs, no one now seriously doubts that Germany will remain 
democratic. Pessimists like to point to awful Russia and ‘‘op- 
pressed Italy.’”’ But when Mussolini passes he will have left a 
greater Italy. At any rate, the Czar’s system has gone from 
Russia. And will the next decade pass without that great coun- 
try getting a proper hold on itself? 

And so ten years after the World War stopped, the picture 
of international relations is not so bad. It might be better, 
but it could be so much worse. The peoples of the world have 
acquired a distaste for war. Nationalism is still interfering 
with their urge to put that distaste into more practical form. 
But the distaste is real. The statesmen know it. And a policy 
of peace is the leading force in the Foreign Offices to-day the 
world over. 

That is why I think the pessimists are about 90 per cent 
wrong.—Edwin L. James in New York Times. 
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MALDEN BACKS FRIENDLY HOUSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

At a Presidents’ Council of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts, held at Bethany Union, 
Sept. 24, 1928, a letter was read from Miss Hannah Powell in 
which she enumerated some of the most pressing needs of 
Friendly House—among these she mentioned the gasoline en- 
gine with which to pump their supply of water. 

At the time of hearing the letter read, a member of the Mal- 
den Mission Circle had a great desire to inaugurate a movement 
to secure funds with which to purchase the engine, and at our 
meeting on Noy. 14 such a movement was started. Soon after 
we read your “‘A Cry from the Hills” in last week’s Leader, and 
the enthusiasm increased by leaps and bounds. 

With the Mission Circle leading and all other organizations 
in the church co-operating and with the aid of three voluntary 
personal subscriptions, at the end of one week our task is ac- 
complished and we take pleasure in enclosing herewith check 
for $150 as a cheerful offering to Friendly House from the First 
Parish in Malden, Universalist. 

We understand the engine is to cost about $75. You may 
apply the balance to the maintenance fund for Friendly House. 

Mrs. W. T. Bagen, 
President Malden Mission Circle. 


When Mr. Brooks telephoned us what the Malden ladies 
were doing we immediately withdrew our offer to furnish the 
engine for the pump, and told him that we would add that $75 
to the $100 which we had sent to the W. N. M. A. toward the 
maintenance fund for 1929. If we can figure correctly and if 
the expense of the engine can be held to $75 there is $250 now in 
the maintenance fund for 1928, and with this mail comes a 
letter from Henry E. Williams of Washington enclosing an ad- 
ditional $5. Thank God for such prompt action. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SMILE, BROTHER, SMILE! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your October 27 issue of the Christian Leader, on page 
1349, appears an article under the caption of “Liberals Win a 
Law Suit.” 

This is an absolutely unfounded misrepresentation and mis- 
statement, and your editorial is of the same character as that of 
the un-American elements seeking to discredit Americanism, 
promote internationalism, disarm America, and bring about a 
communistic state of free love, collectivism and atheism. 

It is high time that Americans who deem themselves worthy 
of the country in which they enjoy so many blessings and priv- 
ileges that are unobtainable in other lands arise and smite the 
elements which you, apparently with your publication, repre- 
sent—an element seeking to destroy what has been builded in 
the short period of a little over a century and a half at the cost 
of the lives of our forefathers who died that we, who enjoy the 
liberties and privileges of to-day, might possess this heritage. 

Since when has a man of the type of Bridge (who is ad- 
mittedly an alien even though he may have declared his intention 
of becoming naturalized) the privilege and authority to condemn 
America and Americans? 

Forty years ago the Reverend Bridge would have been 
ridden out of town on a rail, probably with a good coat of tar 
and feathers affixed to his cuticle! It is a “tribute” to the un- 
Americanism of the present day that he is permitted to live here 
under those conditions and be eulogized by those elements 
seeking to destroy our nation. You are quite right in your state- 
ment that he is “utterly insignificant.” 

A judge, ignorant upon the current status of un-Americanism 
in the country, declared that there was no ground for libel on the 
part of either person concerned in the trial. Your statement 
that ‘Liberals Win a Law Suit’ is a deliberate falsification, 


therefore. But this is quite to be expected from a religious 
journal of the type of yours, I suppose. 

The fact that evidence to prove that the eleven persons 
involved in the trial as witnesses was refused admission through 
the wiles of one of the most prominent communist defenders in 
the United States, Arthur Garfield Hays, is concrete evidence 
of the fact that those ladies and gentlemen involved in the trial 
as witnesses did not dare to have their records aired in a court of 
law. These records can not always be kept out, and the day is 
not far distant when the American public will be thoroughly in- 
formed as to the un-American activities of those who, hiding 
under their cloak of liberalism, are aiding socialism and com- 
munism in their effort to destroy our republican form of govern- 
ment as effectively as the communists and socialists themselves. 

Copy of this letter is being forwarded to Mrs. Baldwin and 
various publications that will see it is given effective publicity. 

N.E. Hewitt. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Smile, brother, smile! The sun comes up in beauty these 
days even if the yellow leaves have fallen and the grass is sere 
and dead. Let not your sense of humor die like the leaves and 
grass in the winter’s storm. You don’t like to be laughed at, 
we don’t, nobody does, but we shall all have to laugh if you slip 
all over the street and drop your silk hat in the mud and tear 
your trousers as you do in this letter. It is all so unnecessary. 
We are not anarchistic, communistic, socialistic, atheistic, col- 
lectivistic, or the other things you so gently hint at. In fact we 
are very individualistic. And do not think that we called the 
Reverend Mr. Bridge (we beg of you, brother, not to use such 
wretched English as “‘Reverend Bridge’) insignificant. Read the 
editorial again when the purple mists of passion have blown away 
and you will see that we referred to the lady who brought the 
suit. We do not recall her name. If you say we were wrong 
about who won the law suit, perhaps we shall have to admit it, 
but how does it come that you, and the lady plaintiff, and her 
friends are all deploring ‘‘the state of the country’’ and demand- 
ing “‘what we are coming to,’’ and Mr. Bridge and his friends are 
indulging in peals of laughter? No, dear brother, we are not de- 
structive. Weare builders up here. We want to build so much 
love that hate will be crowded off the map, so much justice that 
injustice will be ashamed to show its head, so much truth that 
nobody will pay the slightest attention to the lies issuing in 
steady stream from the propaganda bureaus which have so 
warped your vision. We would like to bring you, dear brother, 
to the mourners’ bench, but you must help us by learning first 
of all how to laugh. 

The Editor. 


* o* 


A SELF-STYLED PAGAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When seven or eight years ago I broke with agnosticism, 
after twenty-five years of it, I acquired the habit of reading the 
religious periodicals, among them your excellent Christian Leader. 

And just now, reading Dr. Hall’s letter from Prague, I came 
on the words: “Here John Huss started the Reformation, half a 
century before Luther. He inspired his people with a desire for 
religious freedom, which finally culminated in their winning 
political freedom.”’ (I quote from memory.) 

To this my mind responded: The reformers did not win re- 
ligious freedom for their people. They won the privilege for their 
ruling princes to prescribe what their subjects should substitute 
for that ancient religion, which those subjects had formerly 
shared with the Pope; and from which they had been detached, 
not by way of intellectual, philosophical, theological, or spiritual 
procedure, but by violence in a war of material and political 
forces. 

And all this terrific clamor in and about religion, which we 
now hear: “‘a religion without creeds,’’ ‘‘a new synthesis,’’ ‘new 


; 
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evaluations,” John Haynes Holmes, Dean Inge, Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Charles Leadbetter, unity, Lambeth, Stockholm, 
Lausanne—all this is but the noise made by the people of the 
Reformation as they hunt about, trying to find the religion that 
Luther and the princes were supposed to have given them. 

What these people were given was a violent antipathy for 
the Catholic religion. And this antipathy having recently be- 
gun to lose its force, they find themselves utterly bewildered 
as to what happened and where they are. 

Luther, Calvin, et al., tried to make a religion, 
‘course, men can not make a religion. They find it. 
its maker is God. 


And, of 
Perhaps 


An Impotent Pagan. 


Nevertheless, it is true, is it not, that the forces set in 
motion by the Reformation gave men the great conception of a 
God whom they could find without the intervention of a priest? 

The Editor. 


* * 


WHO HAS A COMMUNION SET TO GIVE AWAY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if an appeal for a communion set (individual) would 
be published in the Leader. We wish very much to have regular 
observance of this service, but shall not try to do so with the old 
set we have, requiring all communicants to use the same two 
cups. 

It is a hard struggle financially for the little church to “carry 
on,’’ but they are most splendid people and we wish to help all 
we can. If some church has a set (two trays holding thirty or 
thirty-five cups each) which they would sell at a low price or 
present to the Jersey, Ohio, church, it would be a wonderful help 
to our work. 

Martha G. Jones. 


* * 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that election letters are out of the way, I beg you to find. 
a corner in ‘‘Reactions’’ for this bit of a note written immedi- 
ately after reading the new book, “‘Nature Cruisings.’”’ The book 
proves as delightful as its predecessor, and I know will bring 
joy to your many admirers who have cruised with you. 

One can not read it without a renewed sense of the good- 
ness of the All-Father and the sheer joy of living in His world. 
Such delicious humor lightens its pages. The chapter on the 
Wayside Inn and the Fraters is worth the price of the book, 
and a lump comes into the throat as one reads the chapters on 
the Old Home Town. These chapters are my own favorites. 
Mentally the reader substitutes his own earliest and tenderest 
associations as he reads. Perhaps that is one of the greatest 
charms of these Cruisings—that the author speaks a universal 
language. 

You are always so modest about your work that you may 
hesitate to publish such letters as this, but you really owe it to 
your many readers who have urged you to bring out this new 
volume. 

A Maryland Reader. 


* * 


CONCERNING A. F. AND SPOERL 


To the Ed‘tor of the Leader: 

What puzzles me in a recent contribution to the Leader is 
the ignorance of history that can permit one to regard the term 
“Christian” as a copyrighted trade-name, adopted by vote in 
convention assembled at some definite time, to which some 
alleged group of people have exclusive rights. If ever there was a 
figment of distorted imagination, that is one. As well say that 
the skipper of the Leviathan has no right to the title “navigator’’ 
because the earliest navigators thought that the ‘“‘baths of 
ocean’’ flowed over the edge of the world into the abyss outside 
the Pillars of Hercules! The statement that the business of 
liberalism is to ‘‘debunk religion’’ is singularly unhappy, because 
the debunking business is rapidly becoming a spent force. An 


article in the current Outlook by an admirer of the arch-debunker, 
Mencken, asserts that he is a spent force and is now only repeti- 
tious. The irony of it is that such fellows claim to be the sole 
guarantors of the vitality of liberalism, whereas they are taking 
the position that surely dooms it to futility; for the debunker 
passes in so far as the debunking is complete. 

By the way, the letter signed ‘‘A. F.”’ in the current Leader’s 
“Reactions” is a corker, especially its ad hominum thrust, that 
“Mr. Spoerl’s definition of Universalism is different from John 
Murray’s.” 

Pro®Bono Puhlico. 
* * 


MR. SPOERL THIS KIND OF CHRISTIAN 


To the Editor of the leader: 

I believe that the article of Mr. Spoerl recently published 
in the Leader is based on a misapprehension of what a Christian 
really is. This error may be excused inasmuch as Christians 
themselves rarely understand the matter. Christianity is not a 
matter of ordinances or sectarian pronouncements. If these 
things were the all-important or vital questions I am persuaded 
that we would have been more clearly advised in the matter. 
The Scriptures are not ambiguous in the matter of Christian 
living. Casting aside conflicting creeds, one may clearly see 
that Jesus and the Apostles stressed the matter of righteousness 
above everything else. The gist of their teaching was the elim- 
ination of all imperfect thoughts, words and deeds, and the cul- 
tivation of all perfect thoughts, words and deeds. The language 
they employed was unmistakable. Therefore it is clear to my 
mind that Christianity is a strenuous and persistent effort towards 
the attainment of perfection under the authority and spiritual 
leadership of Jesus Christ. This is the most wonderful and en- 
nobling code of ethics that the world has ever known. It bright- 
ens, sweetens and purifies the existence of all who adopt it. No 
possible objection can be raised against the name Christian from 
this the true point of view. The eradication of our evil tendencies 
and the cultivation of the fruits of the Spirit is a work that is 
above criticism. Absolute perfection, especially in the matter 
of thinking, may not be attained, but it can be very nearly at- 
tained with proper effort. The experience of the Apostle Paul 
gives us an idea of the struggle involved. It is, indeed, a far cry 
from ordinary human tendencies and impulses to perfection. 
After Paul had been a minister of the Gospel for four years he 
was still in a terrible struggle, so much so that in anguish he 
exclaimed, ‘““Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
And some four years later he said, “‘I count not to have appre- 
hended,’ but forgetting his failures he pressed toward the mark 
of essential attainment. It was only after another period of 
years that he was confident of victory. This must be to a 
greater or less extent the experience of all who seek perfection. 
But the result of such an efort is wonderfully grand, and those 
who succeed in the undertaking are indeed ‘“‘the salt of the earth,”’ 
and are like ‘‘a city that is set upon a hill.”’ _It is the high privilege 
of all Christian teachers to stress the matter of growing in per- 
fection. Methods of procedure and helpful mental processes 


‘should be expounded at all times so that the inexperienced and 


unlearned may be helped in their efforts to live as Christians. 
Among all the names under heaven or given among men I would 
rather be called a Christian. And I wish to say in conclusion 
that you took a long forward step when you changed the name 


of your paper to Christian Leader. 
Charles F. Lilley. 


* * 


THE SPIRIT OF LIBERALITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to say to you how much I appreciate the spirit of 
liberality you show in all your articles and in the freedom you 
have given to all who desire to express themselves in disagreement 
with your policies and view. I disagree with you on many 
things, but I must pay a tribute to your splendid spirit of lib- 
erality, and to my mind that is the most important thing of all. 

WikHan i. 
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The General Convention at Work 


“KNOWING WHAT AIN’T SO” 


Bill Nye—or was it Mark Twain or somebody else—once 
said something to the effect that ‘‘most Americans do not know 
anything about Canada and what they do know ain’t so.”” We 
are reminded of this remark by the following letter recently re- 
ceived from a prominent layman in one of our large churches who 
has made a generous contribution to the National Memorial 
Church in Washington because of his vital interest in this proj- 
ect. Here is his letter: 


“T have been informed by some clergyman that 
the National Memorial Church in Washington is not 
likely to be built, and that the old church will be used. 

“It seems too bad after all the work which has 
been done and the great amount of publicity which 
has been given to have the whole matter a ‘flash in the 
pan.’ I hope the report I have received is not true.” 


Naturally such ‘information’? given him by some ‘“‘clergy- 
man’ has caused him to wonder what will be done with his 
gifts. His keen disappointment at the probable failure of the 
project is reflected in his letter. However, this gives us the op- 
portunity of presenting some authentic facts which show that 
the National Memorial Church in Washington is not a ‘‘flash 
in the pan”’ but that it will be a reality. 

1. To the statement that “‘the old church will be used’’ the 
answer is that the old church was sold in 1923. The funds re- 
ceived from the sale of this property have been invested in the 
lot at the northwest corner of 16th and S Streets, on which the 
new church willstand. Since disposing of the old church, regular 
services have been held by the Washington congregation, first 
in the Metropolitan Theater and at present in the Ambassador 
Theater. The house at 1601 S Street has been used as a parish 
house and church office until October 1 of this year, when the 
house at 1603 S Street was taken over for parish uses. 

2. The contract for the building of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church was awarded to Boyle-Robertson Com- 
pany, Inc., of Washington, D. C., and was signed on August 3, 
1928, by the chairman of the Building Committee duly authorized 
by vote of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

3. Notice to vacate the property was served on the tenants 
of the houses on 16th Street on September 1, 1928, and these 
houses were all empty before the end of the month. 

4. On September 17, 1928, the wrecking crews of the con- 
tractors began to dismantle the houses. Bricks and mortar 
flew fast and in about three weeks the ground was cleared. 
Part of the heating apparatus of one of the dismantled houses 
was moved to 1603 S Street and set up in the house there which 
is being prepared for use as a parish house during the period of 
building. Some of the material in the old houses has been 
salvaged. 

5. When the wreckers finished their work steam shovels 
were moved in and excavation for the foundations was begun. 
The writer of this can testify that he visited the site October 29 
and found the excavation completed and the last steam shovel 
being moved out. 

6. Reports received since that date are to the effect that 
the machinery for driving piles preparatory to laying the foun- 
dations is being assembled and by the time this appears in 
print that work will be well under way. 

7. As soon as possible after the piling is completed, work on 
foundations, steel frame and concrete will be started and pushed 
as rapidly as possible. It is expected that without unforeseen 
delays the steel frame for the whole building will be in place 
within three or four months. 

8. The present plan contemplates completing the whole 
structure as one building operation, not building either church 
or the parish house first. It is hoped that by the time of the 
Convention in Washington in October, 1929, the buildings will 


be far enough along so that some services of dedication may be 
held in them, although it is too much to hope that they will be 
completed and available for use at that time. 

The above are the facts regarding the progress of the actual 
building project of the National Memorial Church. However, 
the impression must not be given that this whole matter is 
cleared up and out of the way. The Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention has followed the manifest wish and specific 
votes of the last four sessions of the Convention. They are at 
work to complete the balance of the funds necessary for this 
project. They are relying upon the pledges and promises of 
churches in the Five Year Program. They are enlisting givers 
for memorials. 

There is still need for generous contributions. Let no one 
get the idea that there can be any let-up now in arousing interest 
in the Building Fund. Efforts should be redoubled so that we 
can report ‘‘all money in sight’? when we gather in Washington 
in October, 1929. ) 


* * * 
B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 

1352. Women’s Alliance of the Universalist Church, Riverside, 
Cal. 


Mrs. Mary W. Webb. 
1353-1354. Lula E. White, Carland, Mich. 


1355. Grove Hall Mission Circle, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Emma J. Marcy. 
1356. Grove Hall Mission Circle, Dorchester, Mass. 
Miss Lizzie W. Hallett. 
1357. John G. Low, Methuen, Mass. 
Mary C. Low. 
1358. John G, Low, Methuen, Mass. 
John Low. 
1359. Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Ella Elizabeth Folsom. 
1360. Miss Louise M. Farnsworth, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Ellen S. (J. H.) Farnsworth. 
1361. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Briner, Reading, Pa. 
1362. Joseph Buths, Hartford, Conn. 
1363. Sophia Wright Sunday School Class, Springfield, Vt.— 
Mrs. Flora Sherwin, Mrs. Clara Johnson, Mrs. 
Lucy White, Mrs. Lois Gould, Mrs. Nellie 
Webster, Mrs. Elizabeth Bumps, Mrs. Majetta 
Pope, Mrs. Alice Ely, Mrs. Emily Newton, Mrs. 
Hattie L. Bradbury, Mrs. Doris Rice, Angie 
Thomas, Jessie Wright, Alice Wright, Nellie 
Randall, Minnie Randall, Mabel Adams. 
1364. Waterville Universalist Church, Waterville, Me. 
1365. Girls of Bethany Union, Boston, Mass. 
Ruth E. Hersey and Mrs. Whitman. 
1366. Paul D. Womack, Charleston, W. Va. 
Capt. S. D. Tucker. 
1367. Mrs. Arnold’s Sunday School Class, Columbus, O. 
1368. Mrs. J. B. Streeper’s Sunday School Class, Columbus, O. 
—Philip Rhodes, George Bonnell, Jr., Ted Reed, 
James Woodard, Jr., Dan Merrill, Dannie 
Boyd, Charles Duckwald, Roger Merrill, Ken- 
neth MacLeod, Jr. 
1369. Universalist Ladies’ Aid Society, Greenville, Me. 
Universalist Ladies’ Aid Society. 
1370. East Aurora Universalist Sunday School, East Aurora, 


N.Y. 
(Last to be continued.) 
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The Christian Experience of the 
Holy Spirit 
By H. Wheeler Robinson. 

Constructive Theology.) 

$3.00.) 

Principal Robinson, of a well-known 
Baptist theological school in England, has 
written a very comprehensive and schol- 
arly study of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. If any man wishes to pursue 
through the coming winter a rewarding 
course of serious reading directly related 
to his work, he can hardly do better than 
read this volume, carefully, following as 
he goes along the references Dr. Robinson 
makes to a wide range of related literature. 
The whole problem of the nature of spirit- 
ual experience and the relation of God to 
man is dealt with here by a scholar who 
is as much interested in the meaning of 
the Holy Spirit for modern life as he is in 
the elucidation of Biblical terms. This 
might well be followed by a similar study 
of Dr. Peabody’s ‘‘Church of the Spirit.’’ 

H.E.B.S. 


(Library of 
(Harpers. 


* * 


The New Testament Made Luminous 


Studies in the Greek New Testament. 
By Richard M. Smith, M. A., Ph. D. 
(Lamar & Whitmore, Publishing House 
M. E. Church, South. $1.00.) 

This is a new edition of an earlier work, 
originally issued in 1895. The author, 
then at the age of thirty-five, had been for 
ten years professor of Greek and German 
at Randolph Macon College, Va. Besides, 
he was acquainted with Hebrew and 
Latin. This rich learning, together with a 
deeply reverent spirit, he brought to the 
task of showing how true is the saying of 
St. Paul, which he takes as a motto for 
his book, ‘‘The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.’’ 

The bane of much that passes under the 
name of religion, especially so far as the 
Bible is concerned, is bold literalism. 
People need to be helped to see that the 
Bible is literature and, like all literature, 
is free, flexible, fluid, having living human 
minds and hearts back of it. Hence it is 
to be read with literary insight, dis- 
crimination, and keen appreciation of 
delicate shades of meaning. All this the 
author makes perfectly clear, even to the 
ordinary English reader, as he explains 
hundreds of words, phrases and sentences 
from this point of view. The professor 
has done his work carefully, earnest- 
ly, modestly, and very instructively. If 
preachers, leaders of Bible classes, and 
teachers of young people in all the churches 
could be induced to keep this little text- 
book at hand for ready reference and fre- 
quent consultation, they could not fail 
to derive great profit from it—profit alike 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


in the way of increasing knowledge, and 
in the way of a deepening spirituality. 
Dr. Smith deserves the thanks of all true 
lovers of the New Testament for having 
prepared this highly serviceable handbook. 
W.C. Selleck. 
Riverside, Cal. 


* * 


A Fresh Magna Charta of Faith 


Should Such a Faith Offend? By Bishop 
Ernest William Barnes. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00.) 

To those who may be disturbed by the 
surface validity of current magazine ar- 
ticles and popular addresses on the decay 
of religion, the decline of Protestantism, 
the spiritual suicide of the church, or what 
not, it is a joy to recommend a reading of 
some recent sermons, addresses and essays 
by Bishop Barnes of Birmingham, col- 
lected and published under the title “‘“Should 
Such a Faith Offend?’ It is from first to 


‘last a stimulating volume, exhibiting the 


workings of a vigorous mind, the musings 
of a deeply spiritual soul, and the utter- 
ances of a fearless voice, welded into a 
triumvirate of very real power and lasting 
influence. 

The subjects under discussion range 
from Religion and Science to the Eucharist, 
from Religious Revivals to the Bicentenary 
of Newton’s Death, from Medicine and 
Religious Education to Catholicism, and 
Commerce as a Service to the Community. 
One very minor criticism of the volume 
is that the papers are arranged chrono- 
logically, rather than in relation to one 
another, hence a good dea! of jumping 
around when one wants to follow through 
the Bishop’s thought on some major topic. 

“But whether read consecutively or 
selectively, his interpretations are strik- 
ingly direct and compelling. A full dozen 
of the thirty odd pronouncements deal 
with the adjustment of our religious 
thinking to scientific progress and its find- 
ings. The Bishop is definitely a modernist, 
in the richest sense of that abused word. 
And he is a tremendously effective apologist 
for the new knowledge as an interpretation 
and enrichment of old beliefs. Of es- 
pecial value is his essay on ‘‘The Rise and 
Growth of Man’s Spiritual Conscious- 
ness.”’ 

Another major emphasis which he de- 
velops is a reinterpretation of the sacra- 
ments, in which he openly opposes the 
Anglo-Catholic trend. His elucidation of 
the differing attitudes regarding the sac- 
raments, particularly the eucharist, is most 
refreshingly clear, and particularly pleas- 
ing to all who love the sacramental ele- 
ment in Christianity and yet who do not 
wish to be submerged in sacramentalism. 

By and large, the defensive position of 
the vigorous and outspoken Bishop, which 
is suggested in his questioning title, is soon 


forgotten as one is carried along with the 
sweep of his mind and the sweetness of 
his spirit, and allowed to share his pleas- 
antly aggressive but definitely constructive 
search for truth and reality in religion. 
R. W. Barstow. 
First Congregational Church, 
Madison, Wis. 


* * 


More Books for Boys and Girls 


Dr. Pete of the Sierras. By Mary Mont- 
tague Davis. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 
This healthy, happy story of a lad who 

found thrills and excitements innumer- 

able in the wonderland of the Sierras 
should win the approval of all adventure- 
loving boys. Peter, born in the Hast, had 
been a member of a gang who craved 
adventure and would have sought it in 
banditry and hold-ups. In the healthy 
atmosphere of the mountains this pseudo- 
excitement gave place to thrilling cowboy 
ridings, visits to a gold mine, and fire 
fighting. Under the influence of the 
mountain doctor, Pete’s bandit plans dis- 
appear and he finds his genuine happiness 
in following his guardian along the path 
of life-saving and helpfulness. His clever- 
ness and calmness in an emergency and 
his innate skill in taking care of the sick 
win him the affection of many in the moun- 
tain town and gain for him the title of 

“Dr. Pete.’ This book would prove an 

excellent antidote for young boys who have 

been fed on too steady a diet of moving 
picture thrills. Its author is already 

known to our readers as Rose Brooks, a 

successful writer of children’s stories. 

M.G.S. 


The Red Cape. By Rachel M. Varble. 
(Little, Brown and Company. $2.00.) 
A tale of friendship and adventure, of 

simple cottage life and princesses attended 

by smart young officers; a story without 
any purpose except to please and successful 
in this; a book well printed and decorated. 


Magic Gold. By Marion F. Lansing. 
Illustrated by Frank McIntosh. (Little, 
Brown and Company. $2.00.) 

This story takes boys and girls into a 
world of romance they seldom hear about, 
a world that was very real to those who 
lived within it, a world in which scientists 
were advancing knowledge but at the 
same time cherishing the vain ambition 
of the alchemist. The historical atmos- 
phere is well sustained, but the ending is 
somewhat disappointing. 


The Shadow of the Iroquois. By Everett 
MeNeil. Illustrated by William Siegel. 
(E. P. Dutton.’ $2.00.) 

Of course boys like thrills, but the stir- 
ring days of Count Frontenac and the 
terrors of Indian massacres could be told, 
without loss of interest, in less gory fash- 

(Continued on page 1531) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP AMONG 
CHILDREN 


There have been two great projects for 
world friendship among children launched 
by this most worthy organization. First 
was the sending of dolls to Japan bearing 
messages of good will and friendship, 
and now they are in the midst of the 
Mexico School Bag project. 

An appealing letter from the secretary, 
Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, states: “The 
Minister of Education has expressed the 
wish that every primary school teacher 
keep the set of picture cards sent in each 
Bag, and use them as a basis for ten les- 
sons in world friendship. If each teacher 
is to have a set, we shall need to reach the 
number of 35,000 by Dec. 5. We have 
sent to date approximately 27,000. Thirty- 
five thousand sent will mean that every 
primary school class in the Republic of 
Mexico will have a friendship school bag.” 

There are two of these bags at head- 
quarters, 176 Newbury Street. What 
Guild, Mission Circle, church school class, 
or individual not already having sent a bag 
will be the first to write in for one of these? 
You will have to write immediately, for 
Dec. 5 is near at hand. 

There is a very interesting account of 
the reception in Mexico in the November 
Everyland. Have you seen it? 

* * 
BLACKMER HOME GIRLS COME 
BACK 


For many years it has been a fond wish 
of Mrs. Yoshioka and of some of us mis- 
sionaries that the Blackmer Home girls 
should form an Alumnae Association. 
About a year ago our dreams came true 
and the graduated Home girls in Tokyo 
began to come back Home not just to 
visit but to make plans as an organized 
group to continue their service of love to 
the Home that sheltered them in their 
need in years gone by. 

We didn’t expect the girls to return in 
large numbers, for many of them have 
scattered to the four corners of the Empire 
and not a few are residing in foreign coun- 
tries including America, Hawaii, Man- 
churia, Korea, China, the Philippines and 
Formosa. But there are still about forty 
of them left in the vicinity of Tokyo. 
It was these Tokyo residents that we 
hoped to gather in. Even in Tokyo it is 
hard to reach our girls, for distances are 
so great and most of our girls have young 
families and large responsibilities in their 
homes. The Japanese woman, although 
somewhat emancipated, doesn’t ever seem 
able to stray very far beyond the physical 
and spiritual boundaries of her own home. 
So we expected the girls to come back as 
they really did in small groups of ten or 
eleven at a time. 

As the year advanced the purpose of 


this association crystallized and Mrs. 
Yoshioka was elected head. In subse- 
quent meetings, it was decided that the 
Alumnae should work toward the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the support of 
some poor girl in the Blackmer Home, 
also that they should act as an advisory 
committee in matters where the head of 
the Home felt incompetent herself to 
cope with any problem or policy, or law, 
or custom. 
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We have already told you of theYplan 
to sell kimonos in America to raise money 
to support a girl in Blackmer Home, and 
given you information about the kimonos. 

On the 25th of September the Alumnae 
held their first meeting in the form of a 
welcome party for Miss Hathaway. It 
was the largest gathering of the Tokyo 
girls that we have had since the Associa- 
tion was born. 

We have a picture of this gathering, 
showing Miss Hathaway in the middle 
of the front row, looking extremely happy, 
and Miss Bowen is also smiling in the 
picture. 


Our Young People 3 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW 
Helen Line Case 


How often we say or hear it said, ““The 
young people are the church of to-morrow!”’ 
But our deeds do not support our words. 
We seem to expect that when we are ready 
to give up our church duties, all at once 
the young people will be ready to take 
them up—will be the church attendants 
on Sunday, the ushers and deacons and 
trustees, the church school teachers and 
officers, the leaders of the adult organiza- 
tion—without any careful preparation. 

Our attitude toward young people in 
the church is often different from our 
attitude elsewhere. We seem to realize 
that good home environment prepares 
future homemakers, that school educates 
future merchants, teachers, etc. If a cup 
is broken in the home kitchen, or a few 
dirty dishes are overlooked, or a scratch 
made on the woodwork, though we may 
reprimand for carelessness, we do not say, 
without any investigation of circumstances: 
“We do not want you here any more. 
You must find somewhere else to live.” 
If in school a disturbance is caused, the 
teacher does not punish without being 
sure who is guilty. But we seldom use 
the same consideration in the church. 

We profess to be Christians, followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus did his great 
work as a young man. He chose young 
men as his disciples. He always showed 
great patience with people who had made 


mistakes. He urged that we be careful 
in passing judgment, in condemning 
others. 


The foregoing facts and others which I 
shall touch upon as I proceed have been 
brought to my attention by incidents 
recently occurring in my own and near-by 
churches. Any thinking adult, however 
prejudiced, will admit that young people 
in their superabundance of enthusiasm 
are often thoughtless, careless, and per- 
haps needlessly destructive and disturbing. 
But such faults will not be cured by turn- 
ing them out of the church, forcing them 
to meet in other places without proper 
supervision. They need criticism, a great 


deal of it. But this criticism must be 
sympathetic, given with understanding, 
and above all it must be just. Too much 
is given on the spur of the moment. 

Recently when the women in a certain 
Universalist church came to their Friday 
meeting they found a window in their 
parlor broken. The Scouts had met in 
the church the night before and immedi- 
ately they were blamed. When the Scout- 
master was questioned he gave the facts. 
It was a very windy night. As the boys 
were standing in a circle in the other room 
for their closing ceremony they heard the 
crash. The wind had been to blame. 

The following week a large piece of 
plaster had been broken off a corner of the 
same parlor. Of course the young people 
at their party Tuesday night had been re- 
sponsible! Further investigation revealed 
that it had been done before the party. 

Many other similar events have in- 
creased the young people’s irritation, and 
there is danger of losing several of the 
best workers if some adults do not have a 
“change of heart.” 

It is very true that ‘“‘the young people 
are the church of to-morrow.” But if 
they are to fill their places successfully 
they must be encouraged and helped rather 
than crushed and criticised. 

“Uncle Walt’? Macpherson of Joliet, 
Illinois, tells of the boys at old St. Paul’s 
in Chicago who aroused much indignation 
and irritation among members of the 
Ladies’ Aid because they were wearing 
holes in the carpet of the room in which 
they met. But fortunately for St. Paul’s 
those boys /continued to meet there, and 
many of them have found important 
places in St. Paul’s on the Midway. 

Adults who object to the children’s 
service at the beginning of church because 
it “detracts from the dignity of the 
church,”’ who feel that ‘‘the young people 
are going to the dogs” and seem willing to 
let them go there without intervening to 
redirect their energies and enthusiasm, 
should think carefully before they say, 
“The young people are the church of 
to-morrow.”’ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
December 2-8. 
Miss Slaughter: 
December 2-8. Headquarters; Monson, 
Mass. 
Dr. Huntley: 
December 2-8. Stoughton, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Headquarters. 


* * 


EVERGREEN FOR FIFT Y-EIGHT 
YEARS 


Here’s a record that is hardly to be 
equaled in our entire denomination and is 
not likely to be surpassed in any denomina- 
tion. 

The Sunday school at Standing Stone, 
Penn., has not missed a single session, 
summer or winter, for over fifty-eight 
years. 

Even when a convention was being 
held in the neighboring community of 
Towanda, a band of the faithful remained 
at home long enough to hold a church 
school session, after which they jumped 
into their automobiles and speeded to 
join their fellows in faith. 

A few years ago, at the time of a serious 
epidemic, all meetings in public buildings 
were forbidden. The Sunday school at 
Standing Stone met on the steps of the 
church. 

* * 
LATEST WORDS ABOUT THE MEXI- 
CAN BAGS 


Dear Friends: 

The Friendship School Bags were of- 
ficially received in Mexico City on Sept. 15; 
25,000 had arrived, one bag thus being 
sent to every fifty children. This project 
is being continued till Dec. 5. We hope 
that at least 10,000 more may be sent so 
that each class of thirty children may have 
one bag. 

Mexicans are enthusiastic, as were the 
Japanese, over these expressions of good- 
will from the children and the young people 
of the United States. 

Mrs. Emrich, who has just returned 
from Mexico, reports the welcome in the 
great Stadium on Sept. 15 as extraordi- 
narily colorful and enthusiastic; 31,000 
boys and girls took part. President Calles 
himself handed a girl’s Friendship bag 
to a Mexican girl—as he kissed her—and 
a boy’s bag to a Mexican boy. Mexican 
bands were playing the Star Spangled 
Banner, American flags were waving, 
while the packed crowds stood and cheered 
and cheered. An old American resident 
declared he had never before seen such 
popular good-will expressed toward the 
United States. 

Mrs. Emrich also reports that a course 
on international friendship has already 
been made a regular part of the curriculum 
of the primary schools of the country, due 
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FATHER AND SON 
Be more than his dad, 
Be a chum to the lad, 
Be a part of his life 
Every hour of the day; 
Find time to talk with him, 
Take time to walk with him, 
Share in his studies 
And share in his play; 
Take him to places, 
To ball games and races, 
Teach him the things 
You want him to know; 
Don’t live apart from him, 
Don’t keep your heart from him, 
Be his comrade, 
He’s needing you so. 

Edgar A. Guest. 
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entirely, as Dr. Saenz stated, to this 


friendship project from the United States. 

One Mexican teacher told Mrs. Emrich 
that they “are now studying about the 
United States, its history, its accomplish- 
ments, its people, and all in a friendly 
way.” ‘This,’ she added, “is a new 
thing, and strange, but we are happy in 
doing it.’’ Another teacher said, ‘‘We have 
heard a great deal about our enemies in 
the United States, but we had not heard 
about the friends we have there.” 

Since our committee does not plan for a 
friendship project until the fall of 1929, 
and since it is important to make this 
Mexican project the greatest success pos- 
sible, we have extended the time for send- 
ing Friendship Bags until Dec. 5. Please 
pass this word on, especially to those who 
have not thus far had a part in the project. 

Appreciating what you have already 
done, and hoping for your continued co- 
operation, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary. 


* * 


CROWDED WITH GOOD SUGGES- - 


TIONS 
Reading, Pa. 
Nov. 19, 1928. 
Dear Friends of theG. S.S. A.: 

I am enclosing from our little group a 
check for $13.00 for the Japanese offering, 
with the wish that it might have been 
much more. 

The project, which began the first Sun- 
day of October, has continued to interest 
and employ the children ever since. The 
juniors and intermediates, together, have 
been building a diminutive Japanese in- 
terior and garden. It is astonishing how 
they have caught the spirit of quiet sim- 
plicity of the interior with its lovely view 
of the garden. 

Ali the properties have been modeled 


by them from plasticine. The moss in the 
garden they gathered on a Sunday after- 
noon spent in the woods in search of ma- 
terial. The little bare twigs for trees they 
have thoughtfully provided with autumn 
leaves cut from paper and colored. A 
broken flag path leads up a hill to a tiny 
shrine. Yesterday for the first time, we 
saw three real gold fish swimming under 
the curved bridge in a pond quite large 
enough for them. 

You would be interested in the table 
drawer filled with material for the project 
and in the books which your Loan Library 
has been most patient in renewing for us. 
The children have gained much from them, 
but of greatest help in understanding 
and appreciating Japan has been ‘‘The 
Daughter of the Samurai,’ by Etsu Sugi- 
moto, which we have permanently added 
to our library. 

The fathers’ and mothers’ round table, 
unable to get enough on Sundays, are 
planning a mid-week evening so the fa- 
thers can attend, for they are always in 
the majority. 

For our Christmas project may I ask you 
to send us-twelve copies of ‘‘In the City 
of David.” It is a lovely thing and we are 
going to make as good use of it as possible. 
The Young People’s Forum will give us 
weekly talks on the historical background. 
The seniors are to have charge of the stage, 
making their own setting, and working out 
the lighting effects. The cast will be 
chosen from all the younger groups and the 
costumes and small properties will be made 
by the juniors and intermediates. Much 
value will lie in the individual research 
work. We are not aiming for a finished 
production, as it must be the children’s 
own work, and what they gain by the way 
is what counts. 

Cordially yours, 
Angelicu Louise Safford. 


* * 


MISS LEWIS RECOMMENDS 


“A Lamentable Tragedy of Julius 
Caesar” is a highly amusing play requir- 
ing twelve characters and a pianist. It 
is by Ona W. Borland and is from the press 
of the Dramatic Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, Ill. Miss Elizabeth Lewis and 
her associates in the Washington church 
enjoyed giving the play last winter, and 
they are glad to call it to the attention of 
other groups who desire something satis- 
factory. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 

At Lynn, Mass., Mr. Lewis M. Crocker, 
enrollment secretary, reports that in four 
Sundays eleven new members were listed 
in the Kindergarten Department, five in 
the Primary, ten in the Junior, two in the 
Intermediate, and one in the Cradle Roll, 
making a total gain of twenty-nine. 
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Among Our Gharches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


After two years in South Weymouth, 
Mass., Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst is about 
to remove to Hardwick, Mass., where he 
las accepted the pastorate of the church 
in that town. 


Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been made a life trustee of Tufts Col- 
lege. 


Rev. George Walter Allison, Rev. Lam- 
bert J. Case, Rev. James Houghton, Rev. 
Clinton Lee Scott and Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith of the Universalist ministry 
have been granted feilowship as Unitarian 
ministers during the past year. 


Miss Lillian Warren, formerly in the 
employ of the General Secretary at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters, was married re- 
cently to Mr. Donald Wilson of Bedford. 


Rey. Harry F. Shook, Rev. Albert W. 
Altenbern, Rev. Harriet Baker Robinson, 
Rev. Myron L. Cutler, and Rey. Asa M. 
Bradley, represented the Universalists of 
New Hampshire at the Religious Confer- 
ence held at Manchester, N. H., Nov. 16 
and 17, to consider better church life in 
New Hampshire communities. 


Rev. Frank L. Masseck, of Santa Paula, 
Calif., on Labor Day, had a slight cerebral 
hemorrhage and has been confined to his 
bed for more than two months. He is 
gradually improving, and now spends a 
part of each day sitting in a chair. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Blake, former- 
ly of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, but now residents for the 
greater part of the year at Greenville, 
N. H., were at Universalist Headquarters 
Nov. 20 on the way to the Hotel Mont- 
clair, Montclair, N. J., and California. 


Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., of 
Watertown, N. Y., has been presented 
with a beautiful black silk robe, made in 
England, the gift of the choir. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
Young People’s Week was observed here 
with quickened interest from Sunday, 
Nov. 4, to Sunday, Nov. 11. The Union 
carried out the prescribed program for 
the week—a consecration candlelight ser- 
vice Sunday evening: social relief work 
which included giving an evening dramatic 
play at the State Sanatorium; going on a 
six mile hike to a neighborly home in the 
adjoining town of Franklin, and there 
enjoying a special clam chowder; holding 
a banquet with twenty-six Unioners and 
guests present at the ‘“‘Wauregan” on 
Saturday and conducting the entire ser- 
vice of worship at the church Sunday 
morning. Edward Hempel of Lynn gave 
the sermon and Howard Dawes of the Na- 


and Interests 


tional Y. P. C. U. participated, and also 
friends from Boston, Arlington, and 
Bridgeport. It seemed the best Young 
People’s. Week we have ever had. Our 
church also participated in the Armistice 
Day service Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11, 
at the Broadway Theater. The city gov- 
ernment and the Grand Army and the 
American Legion and auxiliaries were 
present. Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale 
University spoke of the “Heroisms of 
War and Peace,’’ and the audience of 
over 500 people unanimously adopted 
resolutions favoring the Briand-Kellogg 
Peace Pact. Rev. A. N. Foster presided 
at the meeting. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The Maine State Conference of 
Social Workers and Teachers’ Convention 
were held at Bangor in the latter part of 
October, and our church rooms and the 
Dorothy Memorial building were placed 
at their service for lectures and meetings. 
The Floral and Aid Society served alumni 
banguets and regular meals, realizing over 
$400. Sunday, Nov. 4, was observed as 
Rally Day in the church school. Mr. 
Russell M. Taylor assumed the duties of 
superintendent at this time. Mr. Benja- 
min Kent, who had served faithfully in 
that capacity for the past few years, hav- 
ing retired. Mr. Everett Curtis was 
elected assistant superintendent. Elec- 
tion night there was special radio service 
at the church, Station WABI giving the 
election returns as they were received at 
the Bangor Daily News office. The No- 
vember Mission Circle meeting was made 
interesting by a large attendance, the 
opening of the reading course on Africa, 
and sewing for the sea coast mission. 
Nov. 11 was observed as Red Cross Sunday, 
with appropriate sermon at the morning 
service by Dr. Smith. The Sunday morn- 
ing service, Nov. 18, was conducted by the 
Young People’s Christian Union as fol- 
lows: Opening service, Miss Eleanor Hat- 
ton; prayer, Miss Persis Barnfield; three 
sermonettes by Mr. Leonard Ford, Miss 
Esther Flynn, and Miss Isabelle Cush- 
man. The ushers were, Mr. Leon Luro, 
Mr. Carl Briggs, Mr. Dean Bailey, Mr. 
Orman Curtis, Mr. Raymond Jenkins and 
Mr. Gorham Levenseller. Miss Dorothy 
Perkins, Miss Priscilla Evans, and Mrs. 
Leon Luro served as vestibule committee. 
Recent activities of the Young People 
and the Clara Barton Guild have been a 
food sale and bridge party.: Plans are 
now in progress for the annual church fair, 
by the Floral and Aid Society, Friday 
afternoon and evening, Dec. 14. 


Massachusetts 
Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Young People’s 


Sunday was observed Oct. 28. The entire 
service was conducted by the young people. 
The addresses “‘I Would Wish’’ were on 
the topics: ‘‘My Friends to Be,’’ Lewis C. 
Watt; “My City to Be,’’ Alden Osgood; 
“My Church to Be,’ Evelyn Robinson. 
The young people’s chorus sang two an- 
thems with Sydney Lovering at the organ. 
Sydney is the son of the late Everett S. 
Lovering, who for eight years was the 
organist of this church, and who died very 
suddenly Oct. 22. The sudden death of 
Francis M. Wilson, a member of the ad- 
visory board and of the building committee 
during the building of the two parish 
houses, ever a willing and generous giver 
and staunch supporter of this church, has 
been a great loss to this society. At the 
November meeting of the Woman’s Union 
Mrs. Francis Mayer Curtis gave a talk on 
her work in the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, illustrated by 
stereopticon. The monthly supper will 
be held on the second Tuesday night. In 
October a School of Religious Education 
was instituted with professors from Boston 
University conducting the classes held in 
the parish house. The course is of ten 
weeks’ duration and open to all denomina- 
tions, and has been splendidly attended. 
On Dec. 6 and 7, the annual fair will be 
held with supper served both nights. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. During the summer the kitchen of 
our church was completely remodeled. 
The walls were finished in a light buff and 
the woodwork in a cherry finish. New 
cupboards and a work table covered with 
zine were installed. The room is made 
more cheerful by a floor covering of inlaid 
linoleum in brick tones. One new gas 
stove was added, giving us three stoves. 
Each of the church organizations has 
donated various accessories such as colored 
trays, pantry sets, dish towels, scales, and 
small cookinz utensils. The workers now 
feel that they are working in a model 
kitchen such as might be recommended 
in Good Housekeeping. The attractive- 
ness of the vestry has been enhanced by 
rose velour hangings for the stage and 
draperies for the windows. These were 
presented by the Matrons’ Club. Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 13, the parish sponsored a 
father and son banquet, which was at- 
tended by sixty fathers and sons of our 
church. Rey. John D. Brush of Norwood 
told of his coal mining experiences. The 
following Sunday the fathers and sons 
attended church in a body. The service 
was especially adapted to the occasion. 
At the time of the church school hour the 
Nash Class acted as host to the rest of 
the sons and fathers. They had as speaker 
Attorney Charles W. Willard, who spoke 
on his recent trip to Germany. All the 
organizations are working hard for the 
Christmas sale to be held Dec. 7 and 8 
at the church. 
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Michigan 

Lansing.—Rey. E. C. Reamon, pastor. 
A Twilight Musicale, honoring the cen- 
tennial of Franz Schubert, was held at 
the church on Sunday evening, Nov. 18. 
The program, sponsored by the Schubert 
Study Club of the church, was made up 
entirely. of Schubertian numbers. The 
program opened with a brief sketch of 
Schubert’s life by Mr. Reamon, who also 
gave the program notes. The club was 
assisted in its program by the Florentine 
Trio of Lansing. The main auditorium of 
the church was filled to capacity, extra 
chairs were brought in and many persons 
stood on the stairway. Following the 
program light refreshments were served 
under the direction of the Ladies’ Social 
Circle and the Mission Circle. Without 
question this program was the most am- 
bitious of its kind held in the city of 
Lansing. At the morning service on the 
same day, Mr. Reamon preached on ‘‘The 
Religious Life of Schubert.’’ The first of 
our goals for 1928-1929 has been achieved 
in the organization of a troop of Boy 
Scouts. The next objective, ‘‘budging the 


budget,’’ is in process of accomplishment. ' 


The proposed budget was submitted to the 
parish on Nov. 23. Armistice Sunday was 
observed with appropriate ceremony. A 
special program prepared by Rey. Eric M. 
Tasman, Dr. Edwin W. Bishop and Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon was used in their 
respective churches, St. Paul’s Episcopal, 
Plymouth Congregational and First Uni- 
versalist, 
New Hampshire 

Concord.—Rev. Harry F. Shook, pas- 
tor. This church observed Young People’s 
Sunday, Nov. 18, and representatives of 
the Y. P. C. U. had full charge. Miss 
Barbara Jones, the Union president, pre- 
sided. The scripture lesson was read and 
prayer offered by Ralph Ashton, Jr. 
Four short talks were given on the general 
topic, ‘Witnessing for Christ’’—‘“‘In Our 
Words,’’? Miss Mary Crossley; “In Our 
Deeds,’’ Dana Bogart; ‘‘In Our Plans,’’ 
Miss Janice Newton; ‘‘In Our Experiences,”’ 
Stanley F. Little. The program went 
smoothly and all of the young people did 
well, 

* * 
INSTALLATION IN BOSTON 

All the Universalist ministers in Mas- 
sachusetts have been invited to attend the 
installation of Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., and Rey. Cornelius Greenway as 
ministers of the Second Universalist So- 
ciety in Boston, Sunday, Dec. 2, 1928, at 
7.30 p.m., and many of them have accepted. 
The ministers will be furnished with gowns 
and walk in the procession. Following 
the choir and visiting ministers in the pro- 
cessional will come the president of the 
State Convention and the members of 
the Executive Board of the State Conven- 
tion, invited guests and visiting clergy- 
men. 

Those who will sit in the chancel and 


-glad to look back upon. 
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take part in the service are: Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot of the Arlington Street Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Mayo of the Second Society, 
Dr. Coons, Dr. Etz, Dean McCollester, 
President Cousens, Dr. Skinner, Dr. 
Tomlinson, Dr. W. W. Rose, and Dr. 
Marshall. 

Many of the churches in the Greater 
Boston area will send delegations. The 
choir of the church will render a famous 
composition of Gounod. Dr. Coons will 
perform the formal act of installation. 
It will be an interesting and historic oc- 
casion which those in attendance will be 
The two main 
addresses, each held to fifteen minutes, will 


be given by Dr. Tomlinson and Dr. Rose. 
* x 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1527) 
ion. The Iroquois were savage, of course, 
but they were defending their tribal hunt- 
ing grounds against heavy odds. We 
ought to be able to see them as something 
more than “bloodthirsty beasts.”’ 


Dona Isabella’s Adventures. By Gladys 
Blake. (Appleton. $1.75.) 
Girls will be interested to follow the 
adventures of a young girl whom they 
first meet as a lady in waiting at the Court 


of King Philip II of Spain. 


Once There Was a Prince. By Aldis 
Dunbar. Illustrated by Maurice Day. 
(Little Brown. $2.00.) 

An imagined kingdom, Montaroya, is 
saved by a young lad who, though heir to 
the throne, does not learn of his privileged 
birth till he is fifteen. A fanciful tale that 
holds a boy’s interest. We have tried it 
out on a typical boy. 


Clearing Weather. By Cornelia Meigs. 
Illustrated by H. C. Pitz. (Little 
Brown. $2.00.) 

Would you like to follow an eighteen- 
year-old boy who leaves a New England 
village in the exciting times just previous 
to the American Revolution and enjoys an 
exciting career that includes adventure on 
the high seas, fights with pirates, and life 
among savages? You will reach distant 
China, and see much on the way. This 
is much better than the average adven- 
ture story. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF MR. COWING 


On Sunday evening, Oct. 21, Rev. Clar- 
ence Julius Cowing was formally installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Middleport, New York. The 
service ‘was an impressive one and was 
largely attended. So large was the con- 
gregation that chairs had to be brought 
in to provide extra seating capacity. Rev. 
Lewis H. Robinson of Albion, District 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 
presided, opening the service with an in- 
vocation. The scripture lesson was read 
by Mr. W. G. Stewart, lay reader of 
Trinity Episcopal Church. Prayer was 
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offered by Rev. Bruce Swift, Ph. D., of 
Buffalo. A soprano solo was rendered 
by Mrs. Hoyt Stockton and a tenor solo 
by Mr. S. McCabe Massey. Mrs. Charles 
Hammond presided at the organ. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. J. M. Atwood, 
of Canton. The charge to the parish was 
given by Rev. C. C. Blauvelt of Rochester, 
a former pastor. The charge to the 
minister was delivered by Rev. Lewis H. 
Robinson of Albion. Dr. Atwood wel- 
comed Mr. Cowing to the New York State 
Universalist fellowship. Mayor H. Karl 
Dickerson extended the welcome to the 
village and Rev. Charles Collins, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church the 
welcome for the Middleport churches. 
Mr. Norman Walters, superintendent of 
the church school, spoke words of welcome 
on behalf of the parish. The benediction 
was pronounced by the pastor. Mr. Cow- 
ing has been settled in Middleport since 
the first of June, and the work of the 
church with its fine, new parish house, is 
progressing satisfactorily. He has ini- 
tiated a movement in the village for the 
establishment of a community reading 
room, which will be located in our parish 
house. It is hoped a public library may 
grow out of this effort. A Library Asso- 
ciation has been organized, of which Mr. 
Cowing is one of the directors. 
* * 


MAX A. KAPP ORDAINED 


An unusually impressive service was 
held at the Newton Universalist church, 
Newtonville, Mass., Nov. 18, at 7.45 p. m., 
when Max A. Kapp was ordained to the 
ministry. It was a dark, stormy Sunday 
night, but the church was filled with 
parishioners and friends who already have 
become greatly interested in Mr. Kapp, 
who began work with this parish on Sept. 
1. Delightful music was rendered by the 
choir of the church. The scripture lesson 
was read and the prayer of ordination 
made by Rev. Cornelius Greenway, assist- 
ant pastor of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston. Dr. van Schaick, Rev. Gus- 
tay Leining and Mr. Greenway then took 
part in the act of ordination, Dr. van 
Schaick giving the pledge to the candidate. 
Following the selection by the choir, Dr. 
van Schaick then spoke briefly, stating 
that he took the place of Dean Atwood of 
St. Lawrence University, the dear friend 
and teacher of Mr. Kapp, for the ordina- 
tion, and the place of Dr. Coons, State 
Superintendent, for the service of in- 
stallation, Dr. Atwood and Dr. Coons 
being prevented by other duties from at- 
tending. 

In behalf of the board of trustees and 
congregation of the parish Dr. van Schaick 
formally installed Mr. Kapp as minister. 
Rev. Gustave Leining of Melrose made an 
eloquent address in charging the minister. 
It is impossible to reproduce the impres- 
sion that it made, but we give an abstract: 

“T have been assigned the duty of mak- 
ing the charge to the minister. It is 
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mere presumption, Friend Max, for me to 
do this, and there is more than a glint of 
humor in a situation which requires me 
to advise you in ‘fatherly fashion.’ It is 
more fitting, and I would rather have you 
think of me as a companion in a great 
service. But I am to ‘charge’ you, and I 
will be guilty of presuming. 

“T think I will begin by saying: So you 
have entered the ministry! Well, well! 
These are difficult times for a minister. 
You may be successful—and you may not. 
But memory tells of the man who started 
all this—he did his best—and was not 
very successful. In fact, to show what 
they thought of him, people nailed him up 
on a cross. It was their appreciation. 
Do not be unduly concerned over being 
‘successful.’ Be a man, first, in your own 
heart and in the sight of God. 

“These seem like wild and difficult times 
for the Christian Church—when the Gospel 
of the day is ‘prosperity’ and when people 
seem more concerned over having all six 
cylinders firing properly than in whether 
human hearts are beating true. To cul- 
tivate the religious spirit, to help apply it 
to personal problems, to help people face 
their weaknesses, their doubts, their 
fears, that will be of your task. You will 
help young people to find the straight and 
narrow way, you will help the middle-aged 
to gather up their folly-made wreckage 
and to begin again, and you will perhaps 
hold the hands of old ladies, to help them 
die—ah, a strange business for a young 
man! You will need to point an uncom- 
promising finger at social evils, speak bold- 
ly for an international conscience and 
peace. And thought-bound people will 
grumble and growl their resentment—not 
because they are deliberately evil-minded, 
but because they are human. Difficult, 
perhaps wild, Gays ahead. For a young 
man to enter the ministry indicates that 
he is either a fool or a brave man. Friend 
Max, I think I know that you are not a 
fool. 

“T might advise you to be a student— 
of the workings of the human mind, of 
the deep things of life—but your natural 
appetite leads you there. You will need 
to work with people. Ah, you will need 
patience. Patience because there will be 
some people who, in their whole lives, 
have never entertained more than an 
idea or two—and they will object to yours. 
Not because they are evil, but because, 
being human, they are used to the old 
ways and object to and fear change. 
There will be others who, when you ask 
them to give a service which means a 
sacrifice, will say no again and again. 
And you will need to remember that you 
have not yet taught them to know that 
they really mean yes. Ah, you will need 
patience. I remember one church where 
the trustees were asking the church school 
to yield forty of its meager store of dollars 
to pay for a carpet. And the minister 
said not only was the church school not 


to pay the forty, but that the trustees 
should secure an additional sixty-five 
dollars to give the school adequate equip- 
ment. Protracted was the argument, till 
at length it was an old man, eighty and 
more years, who said, ‘Well, I don’t know 
where we can find the money, but if you 
believe we ought to, we’ll do what you ask.’ 
We are told that it is the old who are 
timid and fearful—years do not matter, 
it is the spirit! May you find in this 
church workers who will say, ‘We do not 
know just how we can do this—but if 
you believe in it—we are with you!’ But 
you will need patience, patience to keep 
sweet, and carry on. 

“You will need courage. First courage 
to be a faithful minister of Christ, to act, 
to preach, as you feel in your heart is 
demanded of you. You will need cour- 
age to face sharp opposition and perhaps 
even unpopularity. And there will be 
times when you have plans well under 
way, only to have them wrecked by 
carelessly peddled criticisms, wrecked by 
workers upon whom you have depended, 
failing you. You will need courage to 
begin again. 

“You will need faith. People may at 
times betray your trust in them—but you 
will trust again; those you thought were 
friends may prove unfriendly—but you 
will continue friend. In the face of in- 
difference, opposition, and possible failure 
in ventures you believe are worth while, 
you will need faith, even as Jesus did, to 
know that no good thing is ever a failure, 
and no good effort ever wasted. 

“And you will need love. Any minister 
not motivated by love faces spiritual dis- 
aster. He can not yield a healing influence; 
he can not bear the wearing of his calling. 
You will need love that the little children 
may trust you, that young people may love 
you, that middle age may call you ‘friend,’ 
and old age ‘helper.’ 

“So—Friend Max, you have entered 
the ministry! I congratulate you! You 
have entered a great calling. Oh, you will 
not become rich in the world’s goods, you 
will not rise to wealth’s dominance and 
power. But if you will strive to be a use- 
ful minister of Christ, you will enjoy 
riches and perhaps power that only a 
minister can know. In this distracted 
world you will know that you have a 
treasure that grows in the sharing and 
spending. I congratulate you. May you 
know the joy of little children, bubbling 
with laughter, running to you with out- 
stretched arms; may you know the satis- 
faction of youth’s responding to the ideals 
you live and teach, may you know the 
strength-giving that comes when middle- 
age works with you shoulder to shoulder. 
And may you know the lift-in-your-heart 
that comes when the face of the sick, the 
shut-ins, the old, light in smiles when you 
cross their door-steps bringing sympathy, 
courage and cheer to brighten their long 
weary days. So—Friend Max—you have 


entered the ministry! May consecration, 
loyalty, faith, reward your labors. 

“And now as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, and in behalf 
of the Universalist Church, I am happy to 
extend to you the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship. May God bless your ministry.” 

Mr. Alphonso A. Wyman, chairman of 
the Ordination Committee, of the parish, 
made another effective address, one of 
welcome to the parish. He closed with 
the words: “‘We can’t give you our hearts. 
Already you have won them. We do bid 
you welcome and godspeed.’ 

Rev. L. W. C. Emig, D. D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Newton- 
ville, coming from his own service just 
before the service closed, brought the 
greetings of the ministers of Newtonville 
in a simple, earnest and brotherly way. 
He paid a high tribute to the community 
as one in which practically all doors were 
open to ministers of all faiths, and he 
showed that he clearly understood and 
appreciated the contribution that the 
Universalist church has made to the com- 
munity life. 

Mr. Kapp made a brief address of re- 
sponse and pronounced the benediction. 
He, too, was profoundly moved, but spoke 
with great poise and beauty. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson of North 
Weymouth, Mass., was the main speaker 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Nov. 19, 
held at the Church of the Redemption. 
Mrs. Sampson was introduced by Rev. 
John D. Brush, who said he had been 
assistant pastor of the church at North 
Weymouth for three years and all the 
young ministers who served there looked 
up to Mrs. Sampson as the main pastor. 
He said that Mrs. Sampson was not only 
state president of the Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society of Massachusetts, 
but also was superintendent of a Sunday 
school in a small parish that had 150 mem- 
bers and an average attendance of over 
100. 

Mrs. Sampson said in part: “For fifty 
years I have been sitting in the pews lis- 
tening to men in the pulpit, generally 
with joy and profit, once in a while with 
agony, and this is the first chance I have 
had to talk back. My first connection 
with a mission circle came when my pas- 
tor asked if I would be willing to join a 
circle in another parish of which he was 
also pastor, so-as to take the curse off 
our society of not having any representa- 
tive. Rather indifferently I consented 
to do so. As I worked in the local or- 
ganization and as state president for the 
past few years, I have come to feel that 
from the mission work has come the great- 
est joy in service that I have had. The 
mission circle has helped me get a better 
vision of the whole world, keep in touch 
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with worth-while movements in many 
places, furnished me with an opportunity 
to take part in world movements, made 
me more intelligent in my financial con- 
tributions, brought me into contact with 
noble men and women who were doing 
inspiring work, broadened my list of 
friends, and helped me to make my re- 


' ligion more concrete. 


““How can we appreciate any work unless 
we are familiar with the facts that lie 
The program of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association is not 
an extensive thing, as we are not a large 
organization. It deals with Japan, with 
work in the South, with the attempt to 
start a social service movement at the 
Clara Barton Home, and with the plan to 
endow adequately that institution. For 
Japan last year the Universalist Church 
gave a little over $28,000, of which the 
women’s part was $10,500. We are help- 
ing the work on the different circuits in 
the South. Especially the work at Sun- 
burst in the mountains appeals to us all 
strongly. As we help these projects we 
realize that ‘the light that shines the 
farthest shines the brightest close home.’ 

“Mrs. Wilkins, chairman of the com- 
mittee to raise the endowment for the 
Clara Barton Home, received a check for 
$500 from the Women’s Relief Corps in 
Denver. We are not limiting our appeal 
to the Universalist Church for the $50,000 
fund with which to endow this home. 
Universalists ought to contribute because 
Clara Barton was a Universalist. Non- 
Universalists ought to contribute because 
she was a world figure. A widow of a 
Civil War veteran gave her pension check 
to this fund. Massachusetts has been 
interested in all these projects, and in ad- 
dition to its regular apportionments has 
sent $100 to Mrs. Cary for the expenses 
of the social work at the Mission Head- 
quarters at Tokyo and $100 each toward 
the education of the two Cary girls at St. 
Lawrence. 

“One of the most successful things con- 
nected with the work in Massachusetts 
is the public meetings. We hold from 
three to five of them during the year, and 
they have exerted a wide educational in- 
fluence. Not only do we have representa- 
tives of Universalist missionary work but 
also representatives of interesting work 
outside our church. 

“What do I expect to get as a result of 
presenting this work to you this morning? 
I have no great expectations but there are 
a few things that I hope for. 

“1. That all ministers in Massachu- 
setts will co-operate in carrying out the 
missionary program of the church. 2. 
That ministers who do not have mission 
circles in their church will give us the 
names of women to whom we can present 
the matter of organizing a circle. 3. That 
ministers will urge the ladies’ organiza- 
tions that are already in existence in the 
parish to invite the state officers to come 


» Greensboro. 


and tell about the work. 4. That minis- 
ters will help us in the matter of increas- 
ing our membership. 5. That the minis- 
ters will help us in the raising of the en- 
dowment for the Clara Barton home, and 
especially in opening the way so that we 
can present the matter before patriotic 
associations with which they are associated. 
6. That ministers will always read the 
program of our public meetings to their 
congregations or place them in the pews. 
7. That ministers will attend the public 
meetings and the conventions. 

“Lastly I want to say that while I wish 
and hope for all these things I do not want 
to add one iota to the load which I know 
that you ministers are carrying, but I do 
believe that a live mission circle would be a 
great help to any pastor in his parish and 
help lift the burdens that he bears.’’ 

In the discussion which followed Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield made a very power- 
ful plea for the work in North Carolina. 
She endorsed without reservation the 
mountain work and then described briefly 
and eloquently the conditions under 
which her husband, Rev. Harry Can- 
field, is attempting to build a church in 
“We sit here in luxury,” 
she said. ‘“‘As I drive over the country I 
see here and there Universalist churches 
closed. I know one church that has a 
fund of $125,000 and-out of it provides 
only for six services during the summer. 
As I see the indifference to churches on 
the part of people who have churches it 
makes my heart ache for my beloved hus- 
band. We meet in a hall, up a dirty pair 
of stairs. They are dirty because the hall 
is rented to all kinds of organizations. 
The first act of devotion when we reach 
there Sunday is to open the windows and 
let in some air. The second is to grab a 
broom and sweep out the cigar stumps, 
burned matches and carry out the unspeak- 
ably filthysspittoons. In the midst of all 
this dirt and confusion my husband is 
trying to preach the gospel. In Greens- 
boro is the Women’s State College with 
2,000 girls. In spite of our difficult con- 
ditions we are reaching some of those 
girls. We have bought a lot for which 
we paid $3,000 and are making a desperate 
effort to pay for it at the rate of $50 per 
month. A young architect who is in- 
terested in our movement has given us 
plans and specifications free of charge. 
What we are straining every nerve for 
now is to get the ground dug out and a 
cellar built in which we can worship until 
the money can be raised for a church. 
When Mr. Canfield went to Greensboro 
none of the other ministers would have 
much to do with him. Last year he was 
elected secretary of the Ministers’ As- 
sociation. Last year also he was invited 
to deliver a course of lectures on “The 
Making of the Bible’ to the pupils of the 
Women’s State College. He has been in- 
vited to speak before the State Uni- 
versity, the first time a minister of the 


liberal faith has been so honored. Other 
opportunities to make our faith known 
have come to him. For heaven’s sake, 
while you are helping the mountaineers 
remember Harry Canfield and what he is 
trying to do at Greensboro.” 

The ministers loudly applauded both 
Mrs. Sampson and Mrs. Canfield. Those 
who took part in the discussion were Dr. 
van Schaick, Mr. Peters, Dr. Lowe and 
Mr. Brush. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were, besides those mentioned: Messrs. 
Brush, Nichols, Bissell, Eaton, Emmons, 
Stevens, Spear, Raspe, Coons, Reardon 
(John B.), McInness, Smith (Crawford), 
Spoerl, Peters, Leighton, Attwood, Green- 
way, Lowe, Farnsworth, Mrs. Brooks, 
Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, Mrs. Reardon 
and Mrs. van Schaick. 

Devotional services were conducted by 
Dr. George E. Leighton of Somerville 
with Mrs. van Schaick at the piano. Mrs. 
van Schaick played ‘‘To Music,” by Franz 
Schubert, in honor of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Schubert, 
which was celebrated that very day. 

Mrs. Leavitt, the president of the Rob- 
lin Guild of the Church of the Redemption, 
assisted by Miss Friend, rendered valuable 
help assisting the committee on arrange- 
ments, which consisted of Mr. Greenway, 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Walker. Mrs. Leavitt 
also added a gift of salted peanuts to the 
menu. 

Dr. van Schaick announced that the 
committee in charge of refreshments. 
Dec. 3 would be Bissell, Brooks and Case, 
and for Dec. 17 Miss Pilz, Mr. Kapp and 
Mr. MclIntire. 

Miss Freeman, for the Program Com- 
mittee, announced Stella Marek Cushing 
for Nov. 26, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer 
for Dec. 3, and Rey. Charles H. Emmons of 
the Near East Relief for Dec. 17. 

Ere aE: 


DAY OF THE GOLDEN RULE 


International Golden Rule Sunday is 
Dec. 2. It gives opportunity for an ex- 
pression of practical religion, which James 
in his epistle defined as including remem- 
bering the fatherless in their affliction. 

On this day we are urged to partake of a 
simple meal such as the orphans in the 
Near East are grateful to have on each of 
the 366 days of the year. Having in 
some measure entered into fellowship 
with their sufferings, we are asked to make 
an offering for their welfare, such as we 
would wish to have made for our children 
or loved ones if conditions were reversed. 

* * 


A FINE GIFT TO ST. LAWRENCE 

An -Associated Press dispatch from 
Canton, N. Y., dated Nov. 20, carries the 
following interesting news: 

“A gift of $100,000 to St. Lawrence 
University from S. L. Carlisle and Co., 
of New York City, was announced to-day 
by Dr. Richard E. Sykes, president of the 
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university. A letter from the corporation, 
made public by Dr. Sykes, stipulated that 
the gift was to be payable at the rate of 
$20,000 a year for five years and was to be 
used by the university to promote the 
teaching of forestry, although its use was 
not restricted to the formal teaching of 
that subject in the school.”’ 


* cS 
ACCEPTED CHURCH CALL 


Rev. Clark L. Paddock preached at 

Gardiner, Sunday, having accepted a call 
to that place, where he will remove his 
household goods this week. 
» For the past four years, Rev. Mr. Pad- 
dock has been pastor of the Federated 
Church of Pigeon Cove and not only has 
he been a most faithful pastor, but also a 
great factor in the uplift of the Boy Scouts 
of America in this place. He has been a 
most active member of the Pigeon Cove 
Village Improvement Society. No minis- 
ter residing at Pigeon Cove has won more 
friends by his kindly Christian words and 
deeds than he, and the church in Gardiner 
is to be complimented on securing him. 
All will join in wishing both Mr. and Mrs. 
Paddock much happiness in their new 
home.—Gloucester Daily Times. 


Notices 


WORK DESIRED 


A Universalist woman, cultured, adaptable, 
middle-aged, desires work in the vicinity of Boston. 
Unless full-time position is found she is willing to 
eare for children during afternoons or evenings. 
Address Suite 32, 176 Newbury Street. 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. F. Osten-Sacken received on transfer from 
the Ohio Universalist Convention Nov. 23, 1928. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
x o# 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon transferred to the Maine 
Universalist Convention Nov. 5, 1928. 

A letter of license has been granted to Rev. Harry 
Taylor (Unitarian), Manchester, N. H., for one 
year, under date of Oct. 6, 1928. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
aime 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts, Rev. 
Samuel G. Ayres, Rey. Hervey H. Hoyt Renewed 
lay preacher’s licenses of Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman 
and George Upson Seudder. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
© * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts will hold a Public Meetimg at the 
Universalist church, Medford,'Thursday, Dee, 13. 

Morning session, 10.30. Bible Reading and 
Prayer, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. Greetings from 
the Medford Circle, Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, presi- 
dent. Response, Mrs. Joseph Buttrick, vice-presi- 
dent of Sixth District. Solo, Mrs. P. B. Marvin. 
“News Items and Forecasts,” Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 
“A Message Direct from Africa,” Dr. Mary F, Cush- 
man, Medical Missionary from Ochileso, Africa. 
Solo, Mrs. Marvin. 

Good Fellowship Luncheon at 12.30, served by 
the ladies of the Circle. Please notify Mrs. Ella M. 
Bartlett, 41 Lawrence Road, Medford, Telephone 
Mystic 2316-W, for reservations before Wednesday, 
Dec. 12. 


Afternoon session, 1.45. Prayer, Rev. Hendrik 


Vossema, pastor. Solo, Mrs. Ruth Randall Blakely. 
“Personal Impressions on a Trip around the World,” 
Mrs. William N. Hartshorn, Cambridge. Solo, 
Mrs. Ruth Randall Blakely. Roll Call. Mission- 
ary Offering. Demonstrations in charge of Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman. ‘“‘Wave-Length,”’ a dialogue, 
Mrs. John C. E. Restall, Mrs. Everett I. Grant. 
“A World Christmas Tree,’”’ a monologue with 
musical interlude, Miss Ruth Drowne. 

The church is located on Forest St., about one 
minute’s walk from the Square. At Sullivan Square 
take either a Medford-Salem St. or a West Medford 
ear or take a bus at North Cambridge for Medford 
Square. 

eek 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transferred to the fellowship of Massachusetts, 
Rev. Samuel G. Dunham. Received from Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer. Received 
from New York, Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr. 
Ordained and received into full fellowship in Rhode 
Island, June 24, 1928, Rev. Clinton K. Davies, 
minister of Parkside Community Chapel, Provi- 
dence. Received into full fellowship, Rev. Morgan 
G. Pease, an ordained minister of the Baptist Church. 
Licensed for one year, Rev. Charles H. Porter-Shir- 
ley, an ordained minister of the Unitarian Church 
(dual fellowship). 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. G. B. M. Soule 

Mrs. Alice B. Souie, wife of G. B. M. Soule, died 
at her home in Richmond, Maine, Oct. 19. She was 
born in Berlin, Mass., July 3, 1874, the daughter of 
Charles F. and Frances Edwards Staples. Her 
father, now eighty-one years of age, is living in 
Leominster, Mass. 

She was graduated from the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Homeopathic Hospital, in 1907, and followed the 
profession of a nurse in Cleveland and in Omaha, 
Neb. 

In 1921 she was married to Mr. Soule and went to 
Richmond to live. 

Besides her husband and her father she is survived 
by three brothers, Dr. H. F. Staples of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Arthur A, Staples of Leominster, Mass., 
William J. Staples, an officer in the army at Fort 
Humphrey, Va.; and four sisters, Mrs. H. S. Thomp- 


son of Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Leo E. Washer of De- 
troit, Mich., Mrs. Vernon Boright and Mrs. Russell 
Harris of Leominster, Mass. 

Funeral services, which were private, were held 
at the home, and interment was at Leominster. 


Eugene Seabury Belden 

Eugene Seabury Belden, engaged many years in 
ship building and breakwater construction, life- 
long member of the Universalist church, died at his 
home, 217 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn., Nov. 18. 

During his active business years Mr. Belden’s 
construction included breakwaters at Nantucket, 
Vineyard Haven, Stonington, Saybrook Point, 
Dutch Island, New Haven, and many other places 
on the Atlantic seaboard from Bar Harbor to New 
York City. 

At the age of eighty-eight, Mr. Belden was still 
enjoying life to the full, supporting those causes 
dear to his heart, alive to vital public affairs, sur- 
rounded by new friends and those of the years. jij 

He leaves two sons, Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, 
and Clifford H. Belden, New London; five grand- 
children, Mrs. Clifford E. Kelsey, Mrs. John M. 
Washburn, and Miss Margaret Belden, daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Belden; and Eugene Seabury 
Belden 2d, and Miss Julia Belden, children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford Belden; two great grandchildren, 
Martha and John M. Washburn; two sisters, Mrs. 
Dwight W. Tryon, and Mrs. Charles Raymond Fitch. 

Relatives and many friends gathered for the 
funeral service, which was held at his home, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 21. 

Richard McLaughlin. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 


cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A - 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. 
Section Two. 


The Old Home Town. 
Where City and Country Meet. 


Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 


Section Five. 
Section Six. 


The Editor Afield. 
The Little Hill Farm. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 


AN 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dee. 1, 1928 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISB COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristo] Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery **.°°,2,¢ 


YouR name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, K: 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett ©. Fisk & Can 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


‘ 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES »¢ TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON} 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


ry 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced, Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


“After all there is nothing like a good book.” Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. 


The following list is suggestive. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 


Book Club Selections 


A. B. A. Book Selection 
September—All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
October—Giant Killer. Elmer Davis. $2.50. 

Book-of-the-Month Club 
September—The Children. Edith Wharton. 
October-—Hunger Fighters. Paul de Kruif. 


The Literary Guild 
September—Francis Villon. D.Bevan Wyndham Lewis. $5.00. 
October—Point Counter Point. Aldous Huxley. $2.50. 


The Religious Book Club 


$2.50. 
$3.00. 


Sepiember—The Background of the Bible. Henry K. 
Booth. $2.25. 

October—The Pilgrimage of Buddhism. James Bissett Pratt. 
$3.00. 


Alternate—The Humanity of God. John W.Buckham. $2.50. 


November—Life and Writings of John Bunyan. Harold E. 


B. Speight. $2.00. 
Poetry Clan 


$2.50. 
Stephen Vincent 


August-September—Trivial Breath. Elinor Wylie. 
October- November—John Brown’s Body. 
Benet. $2.50. 


Booklovers’ League of America 


October—Zola and His Time. Matthew Josephson. $5.00. 


Fiction Best Sellers 
John Galsworthy. $2.50. 
All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
Old Pybus. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 
The Children. Edith Wharton. $2.50. 
Beau Ideal. P.C. Wren. $2.00. 
The Bridge of San Luis Ray. Thornton Wilder. 
The Foolish Virgin. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. Louis Bromfield. 


Swan Song. 


$2.50. 


$2.50. 
Destiny Bay. Donn Byrne. $2.50. 
Show Girl. J.P. McEvoy. $2.00. 
The Greene Murder Case. 8.8. Van Dine. $2.00. 
Bambi. Felix Salten. $2.50. 
The Cavalier of Tennessee. Meredith Nicholson. $2.50. 
The Age of Reason. Philip Gibbs. $2.50. 
Tide of Empire. Peter B. Kyne. $2.00. 


The Happy Mountain. Mariston Chapman. 
With Malice Toward None. 
Bitter Heritage. Margaret Pedler. $2.00. 
The Window. Alice Grant Rosman. $2.00. 
General}Crack. George Preedy. $2.50. 


$2.50, 
Honore Willsie Morrow. $2.50. 


Silas Bradford’s Boy. Joseph Lincoln. $2.00. 
Harness. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50. 
The Father. Katharine H. Brown. 

The Hounds of God. Rafael Sabatini. 


Prize Novel. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Non-Fiction 
Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 
Andre Mourois. $3.00. 
Strange Interlude. Eugene O’Neill. $2.50. 
Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing. Samuel Hoffen- 
$2.00. 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capi- 
talism. George BernardShaw. $3.00. 
Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
John Brown’s Body. Stephen Vincent Benet. 
The Son of Man. Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
The Story of Oriental Philosophy. L. Adams Beck. $5.00. 


Goethe. 


Disraeli. 


stein. 


Napoleon. 


$2.50. 


Mother India. Katherine Mayo. $3.75. 
Safari. Martin Johnson. $5.00. 
Sunset Gun. Dorothy Parker. $2.00. 


Trader Horn. Vol. 1, $4.00. Vol. 2, $3.50. 
Tamerlane. Harold Lamb. $4.00. 
Skyward. Richard E. Byrd. $3.50. 
Memories and Reflections. Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
$10.00. 
Coming Up the Road. Irving Bacheller. 
My Autobiography. Benito Mussolini. $3.50. 
Abraham Lincoln. Albert J. Beveridge. 2 vols. 
The Graphic Bible. ‘Lewis Browne. $2.50. 
The Cheerful Cherub. Rebecca McCann. An antidote for 
gloom. Illustrated. $2.00. Stanzas of philosophy of the 
funny and happy and human things of life. 


$3.50. 


$12.50. 


Books by Our Own Folks 
John van Schaick, Jr. 
$2.50. 

Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 


Nature Cruisings. With twelve 

beautiful illustrations. 

$2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 
Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 

The Abiding Life. Dr. F. W. Betts. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the ‘‘Front Porch’’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: Astudy of Universalism. Dr.L.B. Fisher. $1.00. 


Sold separately 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list 
in the Christian Leader of Oct. 20 and Oct. 27. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


